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“ She came to me in her beauty ....” 

(HQPs° Sirach 2) 



PREFACE 


THE Elizabeth Hay Bechtel Psalms Scroll from 
Qumran Cave 11 is the handsomest and best 
preserved of all the Dead Sea Scrolls discovered 
since the large scrolls of Cave 1 were unearthed 
nearly twenty years ago. Because of its radical 
departure from any recension of the biblical 
Psalter heretofore known, it is perhaps the most 
interesting and intriguing ancient biblical scroll 
ever discovered. 

This edition of the scroll is designed to make 
available to all students of the Psalter the 
treasures of this , fabulous find. Part I tells the 
story of the scroll both since its discovery in 
modern times and before it was last rolled up in 
antiquity, and also discusses the excitingly odd 
order, contents, and variants of the scroll. Part II 
presents the scroll text and English translation on 
facing pages, line by line and column by column, 
just as tjie Hebrew appears on the ancient leather. 
Part III clarifies and explains the eight apocryphal 
compositions in the scroll and includes all the 
varying translations to date of the most intriguing 
of them, Psalm 151. Appendix I offers new trans¬ 
lations, from medieval Syriac, of the apocryphal 
Psalms 152 and 153, which are not in the extant 
scroll but may nonetheless have been known at 
Qumran, since Psalms 151,154, and 155 are in the 
scroll. Appendix II lists ail the most ancient 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Psalter with their 
contents catalogued and indexed. Appendix III 
provides an up-to-date bibliography on the earliest 
Hebrew Psalter texis. And in order to provide 
even the youngest or most cursory readers with 
valid impressions, a foldout facsimile of the Psalms 
Scroll is attached. 

This book appears one year after the critical 
edition of the scroll, Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert of Jordan , Volume IV, published by 
Clarendon Press, of Oxford. The Oxford edition 
contains collotype plates of full-size infrared 
photographs of each column of the scroll, as well 
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as orthographic and palaeographic essays, a 
critical apparatus to the text, text-critical notes to 
the apocryphal compositions, and an exhaustive 
index to the Hebrew text. The present edition, 
which is intended for laymen and students, is 
based on the more technical Oxford volume, which 
was expressly prepared for scholars. The critical 
notes in the two editions differ accordingly. 

In the preface to the Oxford edition I attempted 
to mention the names of all those who had a 
part, no matter how important or how remote it 
might have been, in the process of bringing that 
volume to light. By all rights they should all be 
signaled here as well, for without any one of 
them this volume might also have been impossible. 
But among them I am delighted and pleased to 
single out Monsignor Patrick W. Skehan, of 
the Catholic University of America, who is 
editing all the psalms fragments from Cave 4, who 
read this typescript in the making and offered 
invaluable suggestions; and Professor Frank M. 
Cross, Jr., of Harvard University, who as mentor, 
friend, and colleague has constantly made 
himself available for critical help and encourage¬ 
ment. Whatever herein is of good issue is surely due 
to their wisdom and generosity; whatever is 
tenuous or erroneous is my responsibility alone. 

The idea of this edition of the Psalms Scroll is a 
result of the vision, imagination, and interest of 
Elizabeth Hay Bechtel, for whom the scroll is 
named and to whom all students of the Psalter 
and of the Dead Sea Scroll literature owe an 
enduring debt of gratitude. Mrs. Bechtel, who 
provided the funds necessary for purchase and 
study of the scroll, has since the beginning of her 
interest in it urged that there be “a popular, 
American edition” of the scroll, to be designed for 
all readers rather than for scholars only. Mrs. 
Bechtel’s wish in this regard has been a command 
that it has been an inspiration to attempt to 
fulfill. 

J. A. S 
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Preface 


Postscriptum 

SOMETIME after this manuscript had gone to 
the publisher a fifth fragment belonging to the 
Psalms Scroll came to light under unusual 
circumstances. It was immediately apparent that 
every effort should be expended to include it in 
this volume since it is, of necessity, lacking in 
the Oxford edition. Hence, the full story and text 
of Fragment E are told in the “ Postscriptum ” 
which precedes the general index at the end of 
the book. 

July 1966 J. A. S. 
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Map of the Dead Sea area. The Dead Sea Scrolls owe their name to the fact that they were found in 
caves along the northwest shore of the Dead Sea. The aridity of this region made possible the preser¬ 
vation of the scrolls and other organic material such as papyrus and linen. This barren and inhospitable 
region, known in biblical times as “the wilderness of Judah,” has never been heavily populated and is 
now inhabited only by Bedouin. 











PART I 




The Scroll 



THE STORY 


Discovery and Unrolling 


THE Psalms Scroll was discovered ten years ago 
in early February 1956 by Arab Bedouin of the 
same tribe that almost a decade earlier, in the 
spring of 1947, had discovered the first of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Cave 11, in which the Psalms Scroll 
was found, is located a short walk north of Cave 1, 
where the first discovery had been made. Cave 11, 
which also contained other manuscripts and 
materials, is so far the last of the caves near the 
Wadi Qumran—along the northwest shore wastes 
of the Dead Sea—to be found secluding ancient 
texts. 1 

The eleven caves in the area are believed by 
most scholars to be related to the complex of 
buildings excavated near the Wadi in five archae¬ 
ological campaigns between December 1951 and 
March 1956. 2 Although no manuscripts were 
found in the buildings uncovered, there can be 
little doubt that the scrolls in the nearby caves 
had once formed a part of the library of the sect 
that occupied the buildings. 3 Ancient plaster 
materials, which probably were part of scribal 
furniture, 4 and ceramic and metallic inkwells 
found among the hellenistic-period ruins of the 
building clearly speak of the ancient scribal 
activity therein. That the scrolls in the nearby 
caves, or at least many of these scrolls, were 
actually copied by scribes at those desks in the 
buildings can be assumed with confidence. 

The original building at Qumran was probably 


1 Wadi is Arabic for gully or dry stream bed. Information 
on Cave 11 is given in Revue biblique , LXIII (1956), pp. 
573-574, and in Millar Burrows, More Light on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1958), p. 14. 

2 Roland de Vaux, L'Archeologie et les manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte (1961), pp. 73ff. 

3 Frank Moore Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran 
(1961), pp. 53ff. 

4 Kenneth W. Clark, “The Posture of the Ancient 

Scribe,” The Biblical Archaeologist , XXVI (1963), pp. 63ff. 


constructed by King Uzziah of Judah (781-740 
B.c. —II Chron. 26:10). 5 And we may suppose 
that it was still habitable in the second century b.c., 
when, archaeologists tell us, occupation of the site, 
after the long hiatus, was resumed. Settlement of 
the area increased gradually until, in the middle 
of the first century b.c., building activity became 
quite dramatic, indicating a significant influx of 
inhabitants after the Romans had in 63 B.c. 
assumed hegemony over Palestine and had taken 
up residence in Jerusalem. Occupation probably 
ceased abruptly, however, in 31 b.c., when a 
massive earthquake shook the area and disgorged 
the Qumran settlers. On the death of Herod, 
and after the War of Varus (4 b.c.), settlement was 
resumed 6 but probably did not at that time reach 
the density attained after the middle of the first 
century b.c., when as many as two hundred v 
persons, it is estimated, may have lived there. 
Occupation was continuous until June of a.d. 68 , 
when, at the height of the First Jewish Revolt, 
Roman troops of the Tenth Legion Fretensis 
destroyed the area and slaughtered or dispersed 
the inhabitants. The buildings left standing were 
used to a limited extent after the year 68 both by 
the occupying Roman troops up to about a.d. 72 
and sixty years later by Jewish insurgents in the 
Second Jewish Revolt (a.d. 132-135). 7 

Who were the people that took over Uzziah’s 
old fortress, in such a deserted and secluded part 

5 De Vaux, op. c/7., p. 73. Cross suggested the possibility 
of the ninth-century construction of the original building 
in an article in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research , No. 142 (1956), pp. 5-17; he seems to 
continue to hold that view in The Ancient Library of 
Qumran , p. 64. 

6 De Vaux, op. cit., pp. 28-33. It is quite possible that 
occupation did not cease entirely but continued on a 
greatly reduced scale between 31 and 4 b.c. 

7 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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of Palestine ? A few scholars still debate the matter, 
but the great majority agree with the very early 
judgments of A. Dupont-Sommer and W. F. 
Albright that they were the second-century b.c. 
precursors of the Essenes whom we call the 
Hasidim. These same pietistic Hasidim, gravely 
concerned in their time over the growing helleni- 
zation of Judaism, and anxious to obey the whole 
law of Moses, were probably the precursors as 
well of the Pharisees. 8 But at Qumran, where such 
Hasidim came to settle around 165-150 b.c., they 
were those whom Jewish and Roman writers, 
such as Philo, Josephus, Pliny the Elder, and 
Hippolytus, later called Essenes. Not all the 
Essenes lived at Qumran, however, for the Essene 
movement in the first century b.c. and the first 
century a.d. was quite widespread and had 
within it more than one branch or denomination. 
In Egypt ascetics similar to the Essenes were 
called Therapeutae. 9 Throughout Palestine quite 
a few Essenes lived normal lives in villages in 
addition to the ascetic and (partially) celibate 
group at Qumran. Some scholars believe that 
Essenes may have lived in Syria near Damascus. 10 

The library of the particular denomination of 
Essenes who lived at Qumran was remarkably 
extensive, containing some five hundred vol¬ 
umes. 11 All the books of the Old Testament 
except Esther were there, and many other works 
such as the Jewish apocryphal writings already 
known to us and preserved by some branches of 
the Christian Church, as well as Jewish sectarian 
works of the period totally unknown heretofore. 12 
Most of the latter may have been peculiarly 
Essene. 

The Old Testament books most highly regarded 
at Qumran were the very ones that were important 


a Werner Foerster, From the Exile to Christ (1964), pp. 
35-37. 

9 See the tractates by Philo of Alexandria entitled 
“Every Good Man Is Free” and “On the Contemplative 
Life” translated by F. H. Colson in Philo, IX (1940), in 
the Loeb Classical Series. 

10 The best overview of the Essenes is in J. T. Milik’s 
Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (1959), 
pp. 83-98. De Vaux and others have thought of Damascus 
literally and suggested that the Essenes of Qumran jour¬ 
neyed and lived there during the reign of Herod; but see his 
latest discussion in op . c/7., pp. 87-89. Frank Cross and 
others are inclined to view Damascus as a pseudonym, after 
prophetic usage, for Qumran itself ( Ancient Library , 
pp. 81-83, n. 46). 


to the earliest Christians, as indicated in the New 
Testament: Isaiah, of which two nearly complete 
copies were found in Cave 1; Deuteronomy, of 
which twenty-five fragmentary copies are avail¬ 
able; and the Psalter, of which thirty fragmentary 
copies have been counted from the eleven caves 
(see Appendix II). 

Cave 1 yielded seven very well-preserved scrolls. 
But, except for the copper scroll from Cave 3, 
Caves 2 through 10 yielded no large well-preserved 
scroll, but only innumerable fragments. Cave 4 
contained tens of thousands of fragments, indi¬ 
cating an original cache of over four hundred 
scrolls, for the publication of which eight quarto- 
size volumes will be required. Cave 11, the last 
of the caves, has yielded, aside from the very 
handsomely preserved, though partially damaged. 
Psalms Scroll, a considerably damaged scroll of 
Job in Aramaic, a completely ossified scroll of 
Ezekiel, which it was impossible to unroll, large 
fragments of the Apocalypse of the New Jerusa¬ 
lem (also found in Caves 1, 2, and 4), and frag¬ 
ments of Leviticus written in palaeo-Hebrew 
script. 13 

Although the materials from Cave 11 had been 
discovered and brought from Qumran to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, 
Jordan, in February 1956, the Psalms Scroll was 
not unrolled until November 1961. It had lain 
securely stored in the museum those five and a 
half years, awaiting the successful completion of 
the negotiations necessary, financial and other¬ 
wise, for bringing it out into the scrollery so that 
work could begin. It is due to the vision and gen¬ 
erosity of Elizabeth Hay Bechtel, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, that the scroll was made available for open¬ 
ing, study, and publication. The museum had, 

11 Cross, Ancient Library , pp. 30-47. 

12 See Milik, op. cit ., pp. 20-43, and the list in Burrows, 
op. cit., pp. 407-409. Known apocryphal writings found at 
Qumran include portions of Tobit, Sirach, Epistle of 
Jeremiah, Enoch, Jubilees, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and the Prayer of Nabonidus. 

13 The same archaic script used in the Psalms Scroll 
wherever the divine name (YHWH) appears. For available 
information to date on other scrolls from Cave 11 see 
J. van der Ploeg, Le Tar gum de Job de la Grotte 11 de 
Qumran (llQtgJob) (1962); A. S. van der Woude, “Das 
Hiobtargum aus Qumran Hohle XI,” Vetus Testamentum, 
Suppl. IX (1962), pp. 322-331; and William H. Brownlee, 
“The Scroll of Ezekiel from the Eleventh Qumran 
Cave,” Revue de Qumran, No. 13 (1963), pp. 3-28. 
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through the dedication and foresight of its Board 
of Trustees, especially of its President, Father 
Roland de Vaux, and of its Curator, Yusef Saad, 
by use of some of its precious endowment, 
secured the Cave 11 materials for safe storage 
until funds could be raised. 

On the morning of November 10, 1961, 
Father de Vaux, Mr. Saad, Dr. Paul W. Lapp, 
Director of the Jerusalem School of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and I gathered at 
the museum for the occasion of bringing the 
Psalms Scroll out of the vault into the scrollery. 14 
After some thirty minutes of consultation on the 
necessary procedure for opening the scroll, I 
began the tedious and delicate task of attempting 
to coax the document to yield to being unrolled 
just one more time in its long history. I am not 
ashamed to admit that I was nervous and appre¬ 
hensive. I had done my homework: I had read 
all the available reports of the experiences of 
others who had had similar assignments, and I had 
talked with a few of them, trying to glean all I 
could of their expertise. The fraternity of scroll 
openers is, I suppose, rather limited in member¬ 
ship, but on the morning of November 10, 1961, 
all I could seem to remember was that the others 
had arrived and I was only just beginning. 

The amount of time spent thereafter in unrolling 
was far less than our most optimistic estimates, 
for the actual time consumed was six rather 
short working days. Owing to the appearance 
of the scroll—caked mud, bat dung, and black 
mucous matter of its own decomposition covered 
one side, and the black, ossified matter of ad¬ 
vanced stages of decomposition marked one end— 
estimates had run as high as two or more months. 
The scroll behaved itself so beautifully, and I 
experienced daily such waves of relief from my 
initial apprehensions, that (I hesitate now to tell 
it) even the odor of the desiccated bat dung 
became a pleasant association. I shall never 
forget my first visit soon thereafter to Cave 11 at 
Qumran, when I stepped into its dark recesses 
and experienced the sharpening of my senses to the 
familiar and welcome odor. It was an abnormality 


14 The next several paragraphs are taken, partially, from 
my article, “The Scroll of Psalms (llQPss) from Cave 11; 
A Preliminary Report,” Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research , No. 165 (1962), pp. 11-15. See also 


in which I rejoiced because of the association. 

Careful use of a camel’s-hair brush, the museum 
humidifier, and a small penknife reduced frag¬ 
mentation and chipping to a minimum. The few 
pieces that did come loose from the main body of 
the scroll were immediately put in individual 
boxes and labeled as to their provenance and exact 
locus of separation. These pieces were then care¬ 
fully replaced as the scroll was put under glass 
for photography. When on November 17 the last 
hard-core section of the scroll had been reached, 
where the blackened end of it gave the appearance 
of a tight unyielding knot, I invited Father de 
Vaux and Mr. Saad in for a conference. Father de 
Vaux suggested that I cut away a bit of the black 
substance and that Mr. Saad turn the room off the 
scrollery, where I was working, into a sort of 
humidifier itself. On November 20, when I was 
able to return to work following the Jordanian 
census of that year, we set a kettle of water on an 
oil burner, closed all the vents and windows and 
the door, and let the steam work its wonders. By 
early that afternoon the final section of the scroll 
yielded, and the job was done. 

Later, soon after the announcement of the feat 
had been officially released by the government in 
Amman and by the museum in Jerusalem, 
Dana Adams Schmidt of the New York Times 
came down from Beirut for an interview. Schmidt 
asked the inevitable question about what it took 
to unroll an ancient scroll. I explained as well as I 
could, stressing how humble I had felt that 
morning sitting in front of the scroll, wondering if 
instead of succeeding I would by some inadvertent 
gesture be the agent of the scroll’s destruction and 
of my own undoing. Would I through my lack of 
skill forever conceal its message, instead of 
revealing it as I had been charged to do? In my 
desire to convey to him my feelings of unworthi¬ 
ness and the accompanying apprehension, I used 
the wrong word, and, of course, it was printed in 
his article. I had in mind the Yiddish word 
huspah . Huspah means a lot of things, but in 
English it at least means “nerve” or perhaps 
“ gall.” But instead of using one of those words I 

J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 21 
(Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan, Vol. IV [1965]), 
pp. 3-5. 
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used another, and his article at that point read, 
“All it required was a penknife and guts, plus a 
humidifier.” 15 “Guts” is what I said; “gall” 
is what I meant. 

On November 20, Father de Vaux came again 
to the scrollery to see the scroll completely under 
glass. On that occasion he asked Mr. Saad to 
bring in the loose fragments from Cave 11, some 
of which had been purchased with the scroll and 
some of which had been recovered when the 
archaeologists subsequently excavated the cave. 
Four of them belong to the scroll and are desig¬ 
nated as fragments A to D.* 

The scroll was last rolled up, in antiquity, in a 
rather hasty manner, as one might quickly roll a 
map, so that its clean or undamaged end was not 
even but curved gently out and then in toward the 
center or last columns of the scroll. This is the 
principal reason for the varying width of the scroll, 
or from another perspective, the varying length 
of the columns. Because of gradual decomposi¬ 
tion and decay through the centuries the four 
outer layers of the roll were not continuous but 
were left only as four separable leaves increasing 
in size until at the fifth layer the leather was 
continuous thereafter, sewn together in five sheets 
of varying length, to almost thirteen feet; all told, 
edge to edge, disregarding lacunae, there are 
about thirteen and a half feet of leather in the five 
sheets, four leaves, and four fragments. Every 
column, including the last one, which is blank, 
is ruled or lined by stylus in the manner of the 
other scrolls from Qumran. Each column contains 
from 14 to 17 lines of text according to the length 
of column preserved; originally, however, the 
columns ran 21 to 23 lines. The scroll in its 
present condition is six to seven inches wide, 
whereas it originally was nine to ten inches wide; 
thus six to seven lines of invaluable text are lacking 
at the bottom of each column. There is no way of 
guessing how long the scroll was in its initial state. 
Since the original width was nearly that of the 
completely preserved large Isaiah scroll from 
Cave 1, it is possible that its original length was 


* For Fragment E,see the “ Postscriptum,” pp. 155-165. 
16 The New York Times , March 8, 1962, p. 10. 

14 This is the date I suggested to the reporter, which is 
given in the Times article mentioned above. Within three 
weeks of my return to the United States, in September of 


comparable to its companion from Cave 1— 
about 24 feet. If so, it could easily have contained 
seventy-five psalms, half the number in the tradi¬ 
tional Psalter; but there is simply no way of 
knowing. 

The skin of the scroll is somewhat less than a 
millimeter thick, about .03 of an inch. It is the 
thickest of any in the scrollery, or so I am told, 
and it is not impossible that instead of being 
goatskin, as almost all the rest are, it may be 
calfskin. As on all the others, the writing is on the 
hair side of the skin, which may have been tanned 
and prepared, like the others, in the ancient 
workrooms that have been excavated a mile and a 
half south of Qumran near ‘Ain Feshka. The ink 
is carbon black and contrasts well with the deep 
yellow-to-brown of the skin itself. The reader 
should be apprised of the fact that the photo¬ 
graphs of the columns are done with the infrared 
process, which means that the blackness of the 
ink in the photos is true but not the color of the 
skin around it, which in actuality is considerably 
darker. 

The scribe’s handwriting is precise, the letters 
being carefully drawn in the formal book-hand 
style of the Herodian period. Palaeographic 
analysis indicates that the date of the scroll should 
be set between a.d. 30 and 50. 16 

The scroll contains all or parts of forty-one 
canonical psalms, including the psalm which in the 
Bible appears in II Sam. 23:1-7. In addit ion it 
includes eight apocrypha l com positions, seven of 
which are nonbiblical ps alm s and one of which is a 
statement about David in prose. (One of the 
apocryphal psalms, Psalm 151, appears in the 
scroll in two parts, 151A and 151B, and could be 
counted as two psalms.) The prose insert, in 
column xxvii, states that David composed 
4,050 psalms and songs! But the Hebrew (and 
Protestant) Bible includes only 150 psalms in its 
Psalter (and the Greek and Old Latin only 151). 
Granting that the figure 4,050 may be considered 
as but a demonstration of exaggerated affection 
for David, the scroll itself, with its apocryphal 


1962, I took photographs of the columns of the scroll 
to Harvard for inspection by Professor Cross; Cross 
immediately confirmed my findings. See the palaeographic 
analysis, which was in effect co-authored by Cross, in 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan, Vol. IV, pp. 6-9. 
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psalms scattered among the canonical, clearly 
/ indicates that the figure 150 (or even 151) must 
now be considered as quite limited and perhaps 
even arbitrary. 

Interesting in this regard is a letter written in the 
eighth century a.d. by the Nestorian Patriarch 
Timotheus I to a friend in Damascus. In it he tells 
of the discovery of scrolls in the vicinity of Jericho; 
among them were books containing the Old 
Testament, and other works, in Hebrew script. 
But most interesting for our purposes is the 
following sentence from the letter: “My Hebrew 
informant told me, ‘We found among those 
books more than 200 Psalms of David!’” 17 All 
such figures, whether 150, 200, or 4,050, it must be 
clearly understood, come from the first century, 
and later; and the estimates, pious or otherwise, 
of that time as to how many psalms should be 
attributed to David cannot be taken at face value. 
The historical value of such estimates is limited to 
our appreciation of what was believed about 
David in the first century and does not extend 
back to any reconstruction of the activities of the 
tenth-century b.c. King David: their value there 
is minimal at best. Nontheless, no matter how 
exaggerated the figure 4,050 may appear, it 
clearly shows, along with the scroll itself, that 


17 The following is part of the account given by Timo¬ 
theus I of the discovery of Hebrew manuscripts in the 
region of Jericho about a.d. 786: 

“We have learnt from certain Jews who are worthy of 
belief, and who have recently received instruction in Christi¬ 
anity, that ten years ago books were discovered in the 
vicinity of Jericho. It is said that the dog of an Arab who 
was out hunting went into a cave after a certain animal, 
and failed to come out. So his master went in after him 
and found a small cave in the middle of the mountain with 
many books in it. The hunter went to Jerusalem and made 
the matter known to the Jews, who came from Jerusalem 
in numbers and found books containing the Old Testament, 
and other works, in Hebrew script. Because my informant 
was a man of letters, I asked him about several passages 
which are cited in our New Testament as from the Old 
but of which there is no mention in the Old Testament itself, 
neither as we Christians have it nor as it is known among the 
Jews. He said to me that these passages exist and are found 
in the books dicovered there ....” 

In a letter to Metropolitan Subhalerahman of Damascus, 
Timotheus wrote, “It is written in the Miserere ‘Sprinkle 
me with the Hyssop of the blood of thy Cross and purify 
me’: this is not found in the Septuagint, nor in the other 
versions, nor in the Hebrew. But my Hebrew informant 
told me, ‘ We found among these books more than 200 
psalms of David.* ” 

The Syriac text may be found in Oskar Braun, “Ein 
Brief des Katholikos Timotheos I uber biblische Studien 


some branches of Judaism in the mid-first century 
had not yet limited the canon of the Psalter to the 
Masoretic, or traditional, scope. 18 

Although the Psalms Scroll cannot be taken as 
typical either of general Judaism or of Essene 
Judaism in the first century, it nonetheless admits 
us to a view of how the Psalter could be arranged 
and used by some Jews of the time; and though 
they may not have been orthodox by Pharisaic or 
later Masoretic standards, we may assume they 
were nonetheless equally as pious as the “ ortho¬ 
dox” sects, and certainly men of as deep faith as 
they. Conformity is not a measure of faith. The 
conformity which prevailed in Judaism after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 69-70, and the 
survival thereafter of Pharisaism alone of all the 
sects that had existed formerly, simply was not 
available earlier. And while the Psalms Scroll may 
appear a bit “maverick” to our modern eyes, 
we are constrained to remember that it has 
survived nearly two millennia of Pharasaic- 
Rabbinic conformity in a Qumran cave, lying there 
for centuries among distinctly Essene writings, and 
deserves as prominent a place in the ancient library 
of Qumran, now slowly being reconstructed, as any 
other document therein, biblical or sectarian. It 
was just as Jewish in its first-century setting as the 

des 9 Jahrhunderts,” Oriens Christianus, I (1901), pp. 299- 
313, esp. pp. 304-307; the German translation there and in 
Otto Eissfeldt’s article in Theologische Literaturzeitung , 
LXXIV (1949), col. 598. The date 786 for the discovery 
is that of Raphael J. Bidawid, Les left res du Patriarche 
nestorien , Timothee I (Studi e Testi, CLXXXVII [1956]), 
p. 71. John Strugnell, “Notes on the Text and Trans¬ 
mission of the Apocryphal Psalms 151, 154 and 155,” 
forthcoming in the Harvard Theological Review , provides 
the English translation on which the quotations are largely 
based. 

As explained in Part III below, Syrian Christians at one 
time had 155 psalms in their biblical Psalter, and three of 
them are represented among the eight apocryphal composi¬ 
tions in the Psalms Scroll. Other apocryphal psalms have 
also been attributed to David. For the loci of a few see 
note 1 on page 60 of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of 
Jordan , Vol. IV; Professor Strugnell has recently been 
studying the ones noted there and it is to him that I owe the 
references. 

18 The 4Q psalms materials are not as rigidly traditional 
or Masoretic as those which have been discovered dating 
to the First and Second Jewish Revolts both in the Nahal 
Hever and at Masada (Appendix II). The scale, from 
heterodox to orthodox, for Psalter materials recently 
recovered would appear thus: 

1 IQ—4Q—Masada—MT. 

For more recent information on 4Q and 11Q psalms, see 
the “ Postscriptum,” pp. 155-165. 
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psalters, more like the Masoretic in appearance, of 
Masada and Nahal Hever. Its value in recon¬ 
structing the varieties of expression of Jewish faith 
in Palestine during the first century cannot be 
exaggerated. 19 With the many other documents 
of the period which have recently been re- 


19 Who is to say that the Apostle Paul exhibits a “basic 
misunderstanding” of Torah? See Hans-Joachim Schoeps, 
Paul (1961), p. 200. 

20 Discoveries continue apace. Aside from those found in 
1960 in the Nahal Hever and in 1964-1965 at Masada 


covered, 20 and with the many “apocryphal” 
Jewish writings preserved through the centuries by 
the Church, as well as with the Pharisaic Tannaitic 
literature, it is a welcome primary source of 
information on Judaism in the intertestamental 
or general New Testament period. 

(mentioned below in Appendix II), there are the very valu¬ 
able early fourth-century b.c. Aramaic papyri recovered 
from the Wadi ed-Daliyeh in 1962 (Frank Moore Cross, 
Jr., “The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri,” The Biblical 
Archaeologist i XXVI [1963], pp. 110-121). 




The Wadi Qumran looking east toward the Dead Sea. Cave 11 was discovered in 1956 about one and 
a half miles north of the ancient Essene community buildings, the ruins of which are here shown in the 
process (1952) of excavation. (Copyright by the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem, Jordan; 
reproduced by permission.) 







The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll before unrolling. The scroll, as it looked when it was found, was photo¬ 
graphed November 10, 1961. (Copyright by the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem, Jordan; 
reproduced by permission.) 




THE SCROLL 


Ancient Manuscripts* 


FROM early in the sixteenth century until 1937, 
the standard printed Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament was that of the Second Rabbinic Bible, 
edited by Jacob ben Chayyim and published in 
Venice by Daniel Bomberg in 1524-1525. Since 
1937, with the publication of the third edition of 
Rudolf Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica , the Aaron ben 
Moses ben Asher text, dated a.d. 1008, has been 
used. Professor Paul Kahle had discovered the 
older text in the Russian Public Library in Lenin¬ 
grad in 1926 and later persuaded Kittel, who had 
used the Ben Chayyim text in the first two editions 
of Biblia Hebraica , of the superiority of the older 
/ Ben Asher Codex. Since 1937, Kahle’s Leningrad- 
Ben Asher Codex (B19 A or L) has been the basic 
standard Old Testament text. It antedates the Ben 
Chayyim text by about half a millenium. 1 

The Ben Asher text in Leningrad, which con- 
t/ tains the whole of the biblical Psalter, had been 
brought there in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century by Abraham Firkowitch from the Old 
Cairo Ezra Synagogue Geniza. Many fragments of 
biblical manuscripts, some of which date from the 
fifth to the ninth centuries a.d., were recovered 
from the same Geniza again after 1890, when the 
synagogue underwent extensive repairs. 

The Aleppo (Syria) Ben Asher Codex, which is 
now reportedly in Israel, dates from the first half 
of the tenth century a.d.; it contains all but ten 
(Pss. 15:1-25:2) of the biblical psalms. 

One of the oldest Bible fragments emanating 
from Egypt, but not from the Geniza, was 
acquired there in 1902 by W. L. Nash. The “ Nash 


papyrus” contains a variant form of the Ten 
Commandments and Deut. 6:4-5. Paul Kahle x 
dates it in the first century a.d. and W. F. Albright 
in the second century B.c. 

The Qumran texts, discovered in Palestine near 
the Dead Sea during the nine years 1947-1956, 
provide the oldest biblical manuscripts to date, ^ 
and antedate the current standard Old Testament 
manuscripts from Cairo by about a millennium. 
They also antedate the earliest manuscripts of the 
Greek and other versions of the Old Testament 
heretofore known. The Qumran manuscripts, 
along with the Nash papyrus and very recent finds 
in Israel, are the oldest biblical textual witnesses 
discovered to date. The Qumran library has not 
yielded a complete Old Testament text in the sense 
of the Ben Asher Codex in Leningrad, but it has 
yielded, at least in fragments, sizable portions of j 
every Old Testament book with the single ex¬ 
ception of Esther. Some Old Testament books 
have been found in several copies, in different 
scribal hands. In Cave 1 two copies of the book 
of Isaiah were found, and in the large Cave 4, 
where over four hundred scrolls were discovered 
in the form of tens of thousands of fragments, two 
and three quite different recensions of the same 
biblical book were found. 2 

Fragments of the biblical psalms have been 
found in Caves 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 11—and 
from Cave 11 the large Psalms Scroll as well. 
There were undoubtedly more copies of psalms 
in the Qumran library than of any other biblical / 
writings, thirty accounted for to date. By and 


* A portion of the material in this and the following 
section has appeared in an article in the Harvard Theological 
Review , LIX (1966), pp. 83-94; copyright 1966 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, used by permis¬ 
sion. 


1 Paul Kahle, The Cairo Geniza , (1959), pp. 3-17,132-141. 

2 See Frank Moore Cross, Jr., “The History of the Bibli¬ 
cal Text in the Light of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,” 
Harvard Theological Review , LVII (1964). pp. 281-299, esp. 
pp. 281-287. 
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large, the biblical psalms recovered thus far 
from Qumran are in very close textual agreement 
with the psalms of the early medieval Ben Asher 
manuscripts from Cairo and Aleppo (the textus 
receptus). In fact, all witnesses to the texts of the 
biblical psalms, whether in Hebrew or in early 
Greek, Latin, Aramaic, or Syriac translations, are 
in broad general agreement, that is, are of one 
basic recension—an observation that made it 
possible in a comparatively short time in 1961- 
1962 to construct a supporting critical apparatus 
for the scientific edition of the Psalms Scroll. The 
texts of the forty-one biblical psalms in the 
Psalms Scroll are, with some very interesting 
exceptions, the texts we have always known; 
the order of the psalms and the presence among 
them of nonbiblical psalms, however, are sur¬ 
prising. 

Fortunately, the date of the Psalms Scroll is 
ascertainable through the science of palae¬ 
ography, and by this means alone it is clear that 
the scroll dates from about the second quarter or 
the middle of the first century a.d. These dates are 
generally corroborated by archaeological data. 
(Contrary to popular opinion, the radiocarbon 
test is not greatly useful, since it requires a two-to- 
four century margin of error.) 3 


Father Roland de Vaux, who has been re¬ 
sponsible since the beginning for the archaeological 
work at Qumran, suggests that some of the scroll 
caves were inhabited by members of the Qumran 
community (5Q, 7Q, 8Q, 9Q, and 11Q) and that 
the manuscripts in those caves may have been 
simply abandoned in the last moments of occupa¬ 
tion. 4 By contrast. Caves 1 and 4 may have been 
used intentionally as places of hiding for the 
principal library. Very few members of the Qum¬ 
ran community seem to have had lodgings in the 
community center near the caves; and the manu¬ 
scripts from 11Q, including the Psalms Scroll, 
may have been left quite hurriedly by those mem¬ 
bers of the community who had been living in 
1 IQ. One might think of Caves 1 and 4 as used by 
the community members expressly for hiding the 
library, and of the nine other caves as places 
where manuscripts were abandoned during June 
and July of a.d. 68 , when a contingent of Ves¬ 
pasian’s troops, part of the Roman Tenth Legion 
Fretensis, under Trajan pere, ransacked the area 
south of Jericho. 

(For the convenience of the student of the 
Hebraic Psalter a catalogue of and an index to all 
extant pre-Masoretic Psalter texts are provided 
below in Appendix II.) 


Content and Order 


If one would be precise in his use of the word 
variorum for the Psalms Scroll, he should list 
not only the variants to the canonical psalms 
(variae lectiones) but also the larger-unit variants 
to the Psalter itself, namely, the compositions in 
the scroll which are not found in the biblical book 
of the Psalms. 

Perhaps the first such that should be mentioned 
j is the psalm (and it is a psalm!) which in the Bible 
is located in II Sam. 23:1-7, but which in the scroll 
is included as a “Davidic” psalm among psalms. 
The superscription to it in the biblical book of 
II Samuel states that it contains the ‘‘last words 
of David.” Be that as it may, it is clearly just as 
“Davidic” as the psalm which precedes it in II 
Samuel 22, which is also Psalm 18! There can be 


3 A physicochemical analysis recently conducted on 
uninscribed pieces of scroll leather at the University of 
Leeds also requires considerable tolerance, but, like the 
radiocarbon tests, confirms the findings of archaeology 


no doubt that the full Qumran Psalter contained 
Psalm 18, for there are fragments including 
Psalm 18 from one of the small Qumran caves 
(8Q2). And if Psalm 18 was present in the Qumran 
Psalter, why not II Samuel 23 ? In the Psalms Scroll 
it plays a part in the literary (colophonic) conceit 
which extends over the last columns of the scroll. 
Following the “ Last Words of David,” which are 
located at the (lost) bottom of column xxvi and 
the top line of column xxvii, is the prose compo¬ 
sition of column xxvii, which claims that David 
“spoke through prophecy” 4,050 compositions. 
And then in the last column, xxvm, are found the 
two poems which make up Psalm 151, which tells 
how the shepherd-musician David was elevated 
by God, and Samuel, to be king of Israel. These 

and palaeography: Roland de Vaux, VArchdologie et les 
manuscrits de la Mer Morte (1961), *pp. 76-77. 

4 Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan , Vol. Ill 
(1962), pp. 32-36. 
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last columns of the scroll clearly demonstrate the 
belief that David composed, or “ spoke,” not only 
all the psalms in this scroll but many, many 
others as well. It is only fitting, therefore, that 
II Samuel 23 figure in such a claim. One should 
remember, as well, that the Samuels, Isaiah, and 
the Psalms contain the great bulk of the “ David- 
ic” literature of the Old Testament, and those are 
the books which, along with Deuteronomy, were 
the most meaningful to the faithful at Qumran 
(and to the New Testament writers as well). 

But II Samuel 23 is by no means apocryphal. 
It is in the Bible, whether as a psalm in the Psalter 
or not. To have a paragraph displaced within the 
Bible is at variance to the biblical order of things, 
but to have nonbiblical material within what was 
manifestly a bona fide Psalter scroll at Qumran is 
not only a “ variant ” but also, from our viewpoint, 
apocryphal. And although the ancient poem in 
II Samuel is biblical, there are eight compositions 
in the scroll which, whatever their age, are not 
biblical. The eight are as follows: 


Psalm 151 A, B 

xxviii 3-14 

Psalm 154 

xviii 

Psalm 155 

xxiv 3-17 

Sirach 51:13ff. 

xxi 11-17 

xxii 1 

Plea for Deliverance 

xix 

Apostrophe to Zion 

xxii 1-15 

Hymn to the Creator 

xxvi 9-15 

David’s Compositions 

xxvii 2-11 


Those in the first group were known heretofore 
in ancient translations (especially Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and even medieval Hebrew), and we now 
have, in the scroll, the original-language Hebrew 
texts for them all. That is not to say that we have 
the originals as they left the author’s hand, but 
we may have something very close to the auto¬ 
graphs in what is now available. All four of them 
had been known, by specialists at least, in ancient 
Syriac versions, the first and fourth also in Greek 
and Latin, and the Sirach piece also in a medieval 
Hebrew text from Cairo, based mostly on the 
Syriac version. 

Those in the second group are “ new ” old com¬ 
positions, unknown in any form before the Psalms 
Scroll was unrolled. Whereas those in the first 


group are exciting because we now have the 
original (and in two cases quite surprising) 
Hebrew texts for them, those in the second group 
are all the more exciting, perhaps, because of their 
freshness. Students and laymen who have kept 
up a bit with the Qumran discoveries (Dead Sea 
Scrolls) in the past eighteen years realize that this 
newly recovered, heretofore unknown literature 
forms but a part of a rather sizable catalogue of 
such material which has in that period emanated 
from the Judaean caves near the sea. A scroll of 
psalm-type hymns was recovered from the first 
cave discovered in 1947 and identified in 1948: 
we call them Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH). Good 
English translations of them can be found in 
Theodor Gaster’s The Dead Sea Scriptures 
(1964), pages 134 and following, in Geza Vermes’ 
The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (1962), pages 149 
and following, and in A. Dupont-Sommer’s 
The Essene Writings from Qumran (1962), begin¬ 
ning at page 202. The remarkable difference 
between the Cave 1 hymns and our apocryphal 
psalms, aside from some question of style, is that 
the latter are contained in a scroll of biblical 
psalms. And this must not be lost sight of. The 
Psalms Scroll was believed, by its scribe and by 
those who read and appreciated it, supposedly 
the sectarians at Qumran, to have been Davidic 
in original authorship. No such claim is made for 
the Thanksgiving Hymns: on the contrary, there 
is some basis for thinking that they were composed 
by the leader of the Qumran sect, who was called 
the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The apocryphal psalms located at Qumran in 
manuscripts of the biblical Psalter “ want to be,” 
themselves, biblical psalms. Within the various 
Psalms manuscripts where they are found, they 
are in no way externally distinguished from the 
psalms already familiar to us; even their poetry 
and their contents are biblical, or “ biblicizing.” 
One should not presume in any a priori way that 
they are Essene in origin or even that they are very 
late in date: there are reasons to think, for 
instance, that the “Apostrophe to Zion” and 
Psalm 155 may date from the fourth or third cen¬ 
tury b.c. These apocryphal psalms must be treated 
independently of the Cave 1 Thanksgiving Hymns. 

Such dpocryphal psalms, located in biblical 
manuscripts, have been found in Caves 4 and 11. 
The catalogue of ancient Psalter manuscripts in 
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Appendix II, below, presents a Psalms profile for 
both caves. So far, only three manuscripts, one 
from 4Q and two from 11Q, appear to include 
both biblical and apocryphal psalms. One must 
say “so far” because a discovery was made in 
the summer of 1965 which was unexpected and 
may signal other such phenomena: It was learned 
at that time that manuscript 4QPs f contained, in 
addition to the three biblical psalms already 
identified, three apocryphal psalms, one of which 
is the “Apostrophe to Zion” of llQPs a . Between 
1953 and 1955 the tens of thousands of manuscript 
fragments from Cave 4 were assigned to an inter¬ 
national team of scholars on the basis of their 
contents: Monsignor Patrick W. Skehan received 
all the Hebrew Psalter as well as other biblical 
materials for study and eventual publication, 
while Abbe Jean Starcky received nonbiblical 
materials in Aramaic and Hebrew. In the summer 
of 1965, because Professor John Strugnell had 
seen both Skehan’s manuscripts and mine, he was 
able to tell Starcky two things: his fragments con¬ 
taining three apocryphal psalms not only belonged, 
according to the script and the leather, to Skehan’s 
4QPs f , but one of the psalms was another copy 
of the “Apostrophe to Zion” of llQPs a . How 
many other such identifications are yet to be made 
one cannot say: however, one should not expect 
more than one or two more at the most. 

A cursory study of Appendix II permits the fol¬ 
lowing observations. Manuscripts 4QPs r , llQPs\ 
llQPs d , and HQPsAp a contain both biblical and 
apocryphal psalms. All other Psalter manuscripts 
from Qumran seem to have contained only bib¬ 
lical psalms: most of them are so fragmentary, 
however, that the observation is of necessity 
preliminary until all materials have been pub¬ 
lished. The biblical psalms from Cave 11 include 
some very interesting variants. While llQPs b 
and llQPs c contain only biblical psalms, Father 
J. van der Ploeg, who is editing them for the Royal 
Dutch Academy, informs me that in two other 
scribal hands he has apocryphal psalm material: 
in one case he has Psalm 118 with a nonbiblical 
refrain in the manner, one supposes, of Psalm 145 
in the Psalms Scroll. The significant variants and 
addenda in the Psalms Scroll begin, aside from the 


6 See Biblica, XXXVIII (1957), pp. 245-255. 

6 Contrast P. W. Skehan’s article in Vetus Testament urn. 


enigma of column n, in column xvi. It is there 
that Psalms 136 and 145 appear with their 
peculiarities. The apocryphal compositions are 
then found in columns xviii, xix, xxiv, xxvi, 
xxvii, and*xxvm. Up to that point most of the 
leather of the scroll is covered by Psalms 121 to 
132 of “The Songs of Ascents,” and the long 
Psalm 119. From that point biblical and apocry¬ 
phal psalms are intermixed in such a way that 
permits no distinction among them. Why Cave 
11 should have in it material so much at odds 
with the traditional order and contents of psalm 
materials is difficult to say. The order or sequence 
of biblical psalms is fairly stable in the manuscripts 
from the other caves. So far as we know, the order 
was completely traditional in the psalms docu¬ 
ments in the small caves (2, 3, 5, 6, 8). Even in the 
material from Cave 4, except for 4QPs f , noted 
above, the profile is essentially, though not 
totally, proto-Masoretic. Psalm 32 is omitted or 
displaced in 4QPs a as well as in 4QPs qS ; Psalms 
104 to 111 are omitted or displaced in 4QPs b ; and 
Psalm 104 follows immediately on Psalm 147 in 
4QPs d . Psalm 32 is omitted in 4QPs a and 4QPs q 
and, indeed, is so far lacking at Qumran. 6 The 
omission of Psalms 104-111 in 4QPs b should 
not be overemphasized since Psalm 104 does 
appear in at least four manuscripts (2Q14, 
4QPs dte>1 ), and in one of them (4QPs e ) im¬ 
mediately precedes Psalm 105; and Psalm 107 
does appear in 4QPs f . The order in 4QPs a of 
Psalm 71 immediately after Psalm 38 is possibly 
explained by the great similarity that exists 
between Psalms 38 and 70, so that the scribe had 
in mind the sequence, Psalms 70-71. 7 

Although one cannot, and must not, say that the 
canon of the Psalter was rigidly fixed by the 
early first century, there is no basis from the 
thirty manuscripts of psalms from Caves 1 
through 11, no matter how fragmentary they may 
be, to think that the Psalter had in the Qumran 
and early Christian periods no shape or comeliness 
at all. The evidence points toward a general proto- 
Masoretic profile of the psalms materials. The 
growing belief of the time in the Davidic author¬ 
ship of certain psalms, indeed of 4,050 psalms and 
songs as llQPs a clearly demonstrates, was un- 

Suppl. IV (1957), p. 155. See Appendix II, below. 

7 Ibid., p. 154. 
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doubtedly a factor in the stabilization of Psalter 
materials. Whether David composed a single psalm 
is beside the point: the belief that collections of 
psalms were of Qavidic origin was unquestionably 
a stabilizing force in the diverse collections and 
compilations abroad in the Jewish world (at 
least thirty copies of which were present at 
Qumran). What is now very clear is that attribu¬ 
tion of Davidic authorship did not come after the 
Psalter was fixed, but was applied to a smaller 
/ collection of psalms and to individual psalms over 
1 a long period of time. 

Monsignor Skehan rightly thinks that 4QPs a , 
which dates perhaps from the second century b.c., 
shows a certain fixity of order and content for the 
Psalter through Book II, or at least through 
Psalm 69, for as early as the second century b.c. 
(Book II ends with Psalm 72, which has the sub¬ 
scription, “The prayers of David, the son of 
Jesse, are ended.”) Professor Frank Cross, who 
studied 4QPs a for well over a year, has written, 
“A second-century b.c. copy of the canonical 
Psalter (4QPs a ), though fragmentary, indicates 
that the collection of canonical psalms was fixed 
by Maccabean times, bearing out the current 
tendency to date the latest canonical psalms in the 
Persian period.” 8 Certainly Books I and II, 
Psalms 1-72, may have been fixed (except for 
Psalm 32’s wandering about a bit perhaps) at a 
quite early date, but it is now clear that Books III 
to V were quite fluid in some textual traditions.* 

All the Psalter material in the Psalms Scroll 
comes from Books IV and V, and while it is 
certainly not in the traditional order, its fluidity is 
amenable to more than one explanation. Four 
manuscripts from Cave 4 (b, e, m, o), though 
fragmentary to be sure, indicate the traditional 
sequence of the later psalms with few exceptions, 
and they should not be overlooked in any scien¬ 
tific discussion of manuscript evidence of psalm 
order in the later books. One may look at the 
fluidity of order in the Psalms Scroll in one of two 
ways: either as unique (nonpareil) and at variance 
I with a generally accepted order; or as a “local 
text” representing a limited but valid Psalter 
tradition. The latter is clearly the more fruitful 
way of proceeding, since variance from an accep- 


* For an updated view see “ Postscriptum,” pp. 158-160. 
8 The Ancient Library of Qumran (1961), p. 165. See also 


ted order, for Books IV and V, would require an 
explanation involving sound reasons for the 
variance, that is, in the case of a Qumran scroll, 
sectarian theological reasons, or at least sectarian 
liturgical reasons; and these are not present 
in the scroll to any convincing degree. 

Psalm 145 in columns xvi and xvii is followed 
in column xviii by apocryphal Psalm 154, which 
has largely the same theme; and that theme, 
praising God for his mighty acts, would undoubt¬ 
edly have had great appeal to the Qumran sect. 
But the theme is certainly not exclusively Essenian 
or Qumranian; it is, on the contrary, quite 
“biblical.” The prose composition in column 
xxvii is the most attractive candidate for a 
Qumranian provenance, since it is based, in its 
liturgical aspects, on the same calendar used by the 
sect at Qumran. But the same calendar was per¬ 
haps in use in other sects, as its reflection in long- 
known works such as Jubilees and Enoch would 
indicate. The fact that fragments of Jubilees and 
Enoch have been found in Cave 4 at Qumran 
does not prove a Qumranian origin for those 
works: it but indicates Qumranian adherence to 
elements found in them and an Essenian, apoc¬ 
alyptic tradition at best. 9 Even if the prose para¬ 
graph in our column xxvii should have been 
composed afresh at Qumran, or by the Essenes, 
that would not help particularly in determining 
who composed either Psalm 145 or Psalm 154. 

All in all, it seems best for the time being, until 
all the materials from Caves 4 and 11 have been 
published, to think of the Psalms Scroll not as a 
deviation from a rigidly fixed canon of the latter 
third of the Psalter but rather as a signpost in the 
multi-faceted history of the canonization of the 
Psalter. Without the invaluable Qumran cave 
literature we should not have thought, probably, 
in terms of the Psalter’s becoming fixed by sections 
progressively from front to back. And we should 
undoubtedly not think even now in any firm 
or rigid way about what the process was. That 
would be perilous. Some scholars have suggested 
that Psalm 1 was added last of all as a sort of 
introduction to the whole Psalter, since Psalm 
2, a very Davidic psalm, had probably been a 
primary or primitive introduction in an earlier 

Cross, “History of the Biblical Text,” pp. 286, 295-299. 

9 Cross, Ancient Library , pp. 198-200. 
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recension. Some Western Greek texts at Acts 13:33 
in the New Testament call Psalm 2 the “First 
Psalm.” But whatever may be the reason for that, 
and whatever may have been the first psalm in 
some primitive collection of psalms, those prob¬ 
lems should probably be dealt with and solved 
independently of what we are here suggesting. A 
document from the fourth cave, which Professor 
John Allegro has called 4Q Florilegium, is a 
midrash or commentary on portions of II Sam. 
7:10-14, followed by Psalms 1 and 2, in that order. 
The midrash is highly Davidic in theology, and 
Psalm 1 is in its traditional place. 10 Professor 
Frank Cross’s early judgment that the collection 
of canonical psalms was fixed by late Persian or 
early Maccabean times needs probably to be 
limited to the first two books of the Psalter until 
all the evidence is in. Cross was basing his judg¬ 
ment almost totally on 4QPs a , which is lacking 
beyond Book II. Of equal significance with 
Cross’s view is the support he receives from 
Monsignor Skehan, who is editing the sixteen 
fragmentary manuscripts of psalms from Cave 4. 
In private correspondence, Skehan has clearly 
indicated his support of the general position that 
Cross advanced. Cave 11 fails to support Cross 
and Skehan only in Books IV and V of the 
Psalter, and even there one senses that crystalliza¬ 
tion of the collection is lurking close beneath, or 
perhaps close behind, the emerging order evident 
in the Psalms Scroll. Since the material in the 
Psalms Scroll lacks any clearly theological or even 
liturgical bias, but on the contrary wants above 
all, and perhaps despite all, to be “ Davidic ” in its 
cadences, it seems wise to view the Psalms Scroll 
as evidence of a Psalter tradition distinct from 
the “canonical” (Masoretic) that was accepted 
by the Rabbis after the First Jewish Revolt 
in the last quarter of the first century a.d . 11 

Discovery at Masada, in December 1964, of a 


10 Journal of Bible Literature , LXXVIII (1959), pp. 343- 
346; Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (1962), 
pp. 243-244; and P. W. Skehan in the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly , XXV (1963), p. 121. 

11 See Cross, “History of the Biblical Text,” p. 286: 
“If the so-called llQPs a is indeed a Psalter, despite its 
bizarre order and non-canonical compositions, mostly of 
the Hellenistic era, then we must argue that one Psalms 
collection closed at the end of the Persian period (the 
canonical collection), and that another remained open well 


fragment containing Ps. 150:1-6, with a blank 
column following the psalm, indicating that it was 
the last psalm of the psalter scroll from which the 
fragment had come, reveals that the Psalter used 
by the Zealots in the third quarter of the first 
century a.d. was probably very close, perhaps 
identical, to the Masoretic, or canonical, Psalter 
in order and content. 12 

If the Qumran sect did not commit itself to 
consistently transmitting a standardized form of 
text for any biblical book, as Monsignor Skehan 
has rightly pointed out, 13 it was perhaps due, in 
part at least, to the lack of the rigid standardiza¬ 
tion characteristic of the work of the Masoretes 
after the end of the first century a.d. It is difficult 
to conceive of the “ sons of Zadok,” as we know 
them in the scrolls, being any less “orthodox” in 
regard to a standardized text than any other 
group in the Judaism of their time. They were 
clearly not as orthodox in this regard as the 
followers of Nahum of Gamzu or of the Rabbis at 
Jamnia, who lived at a later time, but there is no 
secure evidence that they were not pious toward 
the various texts they received in the degree to 
which those texts were viewed as authentic. Pro¬ 
fessor Chaim Rabin’s principle of “ limited varia¬ 
bility ” is, of necessity, a relative matter, relative to 
whatever clear standard existed. 14 If one says that 
the Psalms Scroll was a non-Masoretic vulgate of 
its time, a “vulgar” text as Professor Paul 
Kahle would say, it does not mean that it was 
ill treated or thought of as “unofficial” by those 
who used it. Various biblical texts were clearly 
available in the late period of the Second Temple, 
just as various modern translations of the Bible 
are available (in most Western countries) to the 
most pious Jews and Christians today: the differ¬ 
ence is that we stand this side of the various 
determinative councils and movements (Jamnia, 
Trent, et al\ and they the other side. 15 


into the Greek period (11Q), but was rejected by the 
Rabbis.” 

12 Jerusalem (Israel) Post , Dec. 20, 1964. 

13 Vet us Testamentum, Suppl. IV, 153. 

14 Journal of Theological Studies , VI (1955), pp. 174- 
182. 

15 See the excellent study by Shemaryahu Talmon, 
“Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the 
Light of the Qumran Manuscripts,” Text us , IV (1964), 
pp. 95-132, esp. pp. 97-98. 
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Variants 


In the translation which follows, the words and 
phrases in the scroll that are different from the 
traditional text of the psalms appear in italics. 
The matter is more complicated than that, how¬ 
ever, as is explained in the introductory section 
to the translations, but what is important here is 
to draw attention to those differences, or variants, 
that might hold some interest for the general 
reader. 

The variants, sensu stricto , are numerous, in¬ 
deed. But most of them are orthographic and 
important only to those scholars who are in¬ 
terested in clues to the pronunciation of He¬ 
brew in antiquity, and such matters. The idea of 
“ variants ” can arise only when there is a generally 
accepted text, differences from which are then 
called variants. Some variants commend them¬ 
selves immediately as improvements of the text, 
especially those that offer a clearer Hebrew text 
but make little or no difference in translation or 
interpretation. Those are properly matters for 
technicians and need not detain us at all. 

Not all variants can be considered as improve¬ 
ments of the text, even in a manuscript, such as 
this, which is some nine hundred years older than 
the generally accepted (Leningradensis) Hebrew 
text of the early eleventh century a.d. : some vari¬ 
ants do not commend themselves at all. While the 
Psalms Scroll is considerably older than the 
medieval Leningrad text, it contains some errors, 
recognizable as such without debate. The fact that 
it affords us a copy of some of the psalms much 
older than any we had heretofore does not mean 
that every reading in it is always to be preferred 
to those in younger manuscripts. 

“Nothing is spurious to the scholar,” but not 
everything is interesting or even meaningful to the 
layman. With the assurance, however, that 
properly qualified men will study every “jot and 
tittle” in the scroll in the years to come, the lay¬ 
man is rightly interested in and justifiably de¬ 
mands to know what the obvious and important 
differences are. In order to attempt to meet that 
demand I have drawn up a list of some of the 
interesting variants. The list is by no means 
exhaustive, nor is it the only such list that might 
be made. Another student of the text might well 
want to include other passages than those here 


noted, but certainly none noted here should be 
excluded. Nor have I consciously omitted any 
variant from the list for any reason whatever 
other than that of reasonable interest to the lay 
reader. 


Variae Lectiones 


Psalm 

Column and line 

93:1 

xxii 

16 

104:29 

(frag-) 

En 8 

105:1 

(frag.) 

E hi 8 

105:3 

(frag.) 

Emil 

105:37 

i 

10 

118 

xvi 

1-6 

118:27 

(frag.) 

Ei 3 

119:2 

vi 

12 

119:17 

vii 

3 

119:37 

viii 

1 

119:48 

viii 

12 

119:71 

ix 

13 

119:83 

X 

2 

119:119 

xi 

15 

119:130 

xii 

3 

119:152 

xiii 

3 

119:171 

xiv 

1 

122:4 

iii 

9-10 

125:5 

iv 

7:8 

129:3 

V 

5 

134:2 

xxviii 

2 

135:1-2 

xiv 

7-9 

135:6 

xiv 

13-14 

135:21 

XV 

4 

137:1 

XX 

7 

138:1 

xxi 

2 

139:11 

XX 

2-3 

139:14 

XX 

5-6 

139:15 

XX 

6 

141:6 

xxiii 

2-3 

142:4 

XXV 

1 

143:3 

XXV 

9 

144:15 

xxiv 

1 

145 

xvi 

7-xvii 17 

145:1 

xvi 

7 

145:2 

xvi 

9 

145:5 

xvi 

13 

145:6 

xvi 

15 

145:13f. 

xvii 

2-3 

145:18 

xvii 

10-12 

145:20 

xvii 

14 

145:21 

xvii 

16 

145:21 f. 

xvii 

17 
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Psalm 
146:9-10 
147:20 
149:9 
150:1 
II Sam. 23:7 


Column and line 
ii 2-4 

(frag.) E iii 7 
xxvi 3 

xxvi 4 

xxvii 1 


Psalm 145 

By far the most intriguing variant in the whole 
scroll, among the biblical or canonical psalms, is 
that of the constant refrain to every verse of 
Psalm 145. “Blessed be the Lord and blessed 
be his name for ever and ever” pursues, like a 
chorus, every verse of the psalm. This feature of 
the psalm as it appears in the scroll is all the 
more fascinating in that the last four words (in 
English, two in the Hebrew) of the psalm in the 
traditional recension—“for ever and ever,”—are 
lacking in the last refrain of the scroll. One 
suggestion ready at hand, of course, is that those 
words exist at the end of the last verse in the later 
manuscripts as a sort of “ historical memory” of 
the refrain which had somehow got lost. Another 
suggestion is that when the refrain was added 
by whatever groups would have, like that at 
Qumran presumably, used it, the superfluous 
and similar words at the end of verse 21 were 
excised just before the last refrain. Scientifically 
both suggestions are plausible even though the 
former is clearly the more attractive. 

But Psalm 145 in the scroll offers one further 
marvel. It had a subscription: that is, a sort of 
program note followed it. The note began, “This 
[psalm] is for a memorial..But unfortunately 
this is all of the subscription that remains; the 
rest is lost, probably forever, in the missing, 
decomposed lower third of column xvn. These 
few words are sufficient, however, as one might 
imagine, to incite all sorts of imaginative theses. 
It is the only genuine subscription of the sort 
known for the Psalter. The phrase that is num¬ 
bered as verse 20 of Psalm 72 is probably a 
subscription to Book II of the Psalter: “The 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” 
It does not pertain to Psalm 72. The doxologies 
at the ends of Books I, II, III, and IV are not, 
properly speaking, subscriptions at all. The 
subscription to Psalm 145 in the scroll seems to 


18 Memory and Tradition in Israel ( 1962 ). 


have been of the same order as the many super¬ 
scriptions to the biblical psalms, that is, sort of 
program notes, to those who could make sense of 
them, indicating the cultic use of the psalm in the 
temple services in antiquity. Not all psalms have 
superscriptions, and this is the only such sub¬ 
scription available for any psalm in any biblical 
manuscript. A “memorial” would have been a 
special use of the psalm. 

The psalm frequently mentions God’s mighty 
acts and wondrous deeds, as a variant in verse 
6 superfluously emphasizes. Professor Brevard 
Childs of Yale has made a study of the word 
“memorial” as it occurs in the Old Testament. 16 
The stones set up in the Jordan at the crossing into 
Canaan were a memorial to God’s mighty act of 
fulfilling his promise of the land (Josh. 4:7). The 
Torah, or the law itself, in a certain specific 
reference, is called a “ memorial ” (Ex. 13:9). And 
the Passover festival is a memorial (Ex. 12:14). By 
such memorials God is put in remembrance of 
his purpose with his people, and Israel is reminded 
of the covenant of which she is a part. The Apos¬ 
trophe to Zion in column xxn is a “memorial” 
psalm for Jerusalem, though not labeled as such. 
In the memorial act Israel participates in the 
original events, the might acts, which gave birth 
to the covenant order: by the memorial act she 
experiences redemption anew. The Hebrew word is 
zikkaron and the Greek anamnesis , and they both 
lie back of the “in remembrance of me” idea of 
the Christian holy communion or eucharist. 
Psalm 145 nowhere mentions a specific “mighty 
act” which God might have executed on his 
people’s behalf: in verses 14-20 it mentions the 
doctrine of divine providence only in general 
terms. But its frequent reference to God’s mar¬ 
velous and wondrous deeds makes it a hymn of 
praise most worthy to introduce a recital of those 
specific acts of God which brought Israel into 
being and sustained her. The apocryphal Psalm 
14^, which follows in column xvm, continues the 
major theme of Psalm 145, of declaring and 
proclaiming God’s might acts; and the apocryphal 
psalm “Plea for Deliverance” in column xix also 
stresses God’s mighty and victorious acts—which 
only weakly suggests a liturgical arrangement 
of the hymns at this point in the scroll. A 
“memorial” psalm such as Psalm 145 would 
appear to be primarily one in which God’s 
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wondrous deeds are brought to mind in procla¬ 
mation and recital. 

The Hebraic poetic principle of parallelismus 
membrorum is supported in the scroll at verse 5, 
where the phrase “they will speak” appears at 
the end of the first colon (first half) of the verse: 

Of the glorious splendor of thy majesty 

they will speak , 

and of thy wondrous works I will meditate. 

[145:5] 

The verbal phrases at the end of each colon are in 
parallel construction to each other. 

Finally, Psalm 145 in the scroll contains a verse 
lacking in most other Hebrew manuscripts of the 
psalms but found in some ancient Psalter trans¬ 
lations. It is the one that is left unnumbered 
between verses 13 and 14. The Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible had correctly included it on 
the basis of the ancient Psalter versions. In the 
scroll it reads, “ God is faithful in his words, and 
gracious in all his deeds.” 


Psalm 139 

Verse 16 of Psalm 139, which has always been 
difficult, remains as much an enigma as ever. 
The scroll at that point is less than helpful. 

Verse 11, on the other hand, which few people 
have ever thought of as difficult at all, receives 
quite a new meaning. The RSV quite correctly, 
on the basis of all other manuscripts, reads: 

If I say, “ Let only darkness cover me, 
and the light about me be night ....”[139:11] 

Verse 12 is then understood to complete the 
thought, “even darkness is not dark to thee,” 
and so on. It should be noted, however, that this is 
already an interpretive translation since the word 
“If” does not actually occur in the text. The 
scroll, in place of the noun “light” in the second 
colon of verse 11, has the verb “girded” or 
“ emprisoned ”: so that the Hebrew poetic 
principle of parallelismus membrorum, mentioned 
above, is once more served and the text now 
reads: 

And I said, “Surely darkness covers me, 
and night has emprisoned me.” [139:11] 


The difference, in Hebrew, between the noun 
“light” and the verb “girded” (“emprisoned”) 
is considerable when pronounced, but slight 
indeed when written. The same might be said of 
another variant in the psalm which occurs at the 
beginning of verse 15. The RSV reads, “My 
frame was not hidden from thee” and the scroll 
reads, “My pain is not hidden from thee.” In 
Hebrew, in both cases, the written forms of the 
words are more similar to each other than their 
oral forms. But the verdict on which is the original 
or better reading in the two cases, verses 11 and 15, 
should probably not be the same. The scroll 
reading of verse 11 is probably right, whereas the 
traditional reading of verse 15 is preferable. 


Trivia Theologica 

Certainly one of the most popular psalms at 
Qumran was the one hundred and nineteenth. 
It occupies some eight columns in this scroll 
(llQPs a ) and it has been found as well in four 
manuscripts from Caves 1, 4, and 5 (1Q10, 
4QPs g , 4QPs h , and 5Q5; see Appendix II). Only 
scattered verses are preserved jn the other four, 
and the variants in them do not appear to hold 
great interest. There are about a dozen points of 
interest in the scores of minor variants to Psalm 
119 in the Psalms Scroll, but only a few command 
attention. 

In two verses in Psalm 119 verbs are read as 
active where in other manuscripts they are passive: 

It is good for me that I was afflicted , 
that I might learn thy statutes. [119:71—RSV] 

It is good for me that thou didst afflict me, 
that I might learn thy statutes. 

[119:71—llQPs a ] 

For I have become like a wineskin in the smoke, 
yet I have not forgotten thy statutes . 

[119:83—RSV] 

For thou hast made me like a wineskin in the 

smoke, 

yet I have not forgotten thy steadfast love. 

[119:83—HQPs a ] 

In both instances God is seen, in the scroll’s 
readings, as the active agent of the psalmist’s 
condition. Theologically the variants are very 
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interesting in the light of the expectations of most 
Jewish sects in the first century, Essene, Christian, 
Pharisaic and others, that God was the cause of 
the afflictions which were seen as prelude to the 
dramatic events of salvation soon to be super- 
naturally introduced into history. It is perhaps the 
same light in which a further variant should be 
read: 

The unfolding of thy words gives light ; 
it imparts understanding to the simple. 

[119:130—RSV] 

Unfold thy words , and enlighten him 
who imparts understanding to the simple. 

[119:130—11 QPs a ] 

These look like purposive changes in the text made 
perhaps by someone, not necessarily Essene, 
whose teachings and sufferings were viewed under 
a strong belief in divine sovereignty. Some 
students of the Qumran literature will immediately 
think of the Teacher of Righteousness and 
similar ideas attributed to him in the Qumran 
Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH cols, v and ix). 
Others will rightly insist on how ancient and 
biblical the doctrines of divine providence and 
intervention are; and some will even entertain the 
possibility of the scroll readings in Psalm 119 as 
original and preferable. 

The tendency to find the peculiar ideas and 
beliefs of the Qumran sect in the variants and in the 
apocryphal compositions in the scroll should not 
be permitted to get out of hand; for it must 
always be held in mind that the whole scroll is 
strongly “ Davidic” in interest: it is safe to assume 
that the scribe who compiled and copied the scroll 
believed in the Davidic authorship of what he 
was writing. If that is the case he could hardly 
have had the Teacher of Righteousness, the 
sect’s supposed leader, in mind as author. Inter¬ 
esting in this regard is 119:152. 

Long have I known from thy testimonies 
that thou hast founded them for ever. 

[119:152—RSV] 

Long have I known from knowledge of thee 
that thou hast founded me for ever. 

[119:152—UQPs a ] 
The biblical theologian immediately thinks of 
God’s covenant with David outlined in II Sam. 
7:8-16 and frequently reflected in the Psalter, as 
in Psalms 2, 89, and 132. The salient feature of the 
Davidic covenant was God’s promise to David 


that his lineage and heirs would always occupy 
the Jerusalem kingship, which was the theological 
undergirding of the Davidic dynasty. Whether or 
not that is the reference intended in the variant 
above is uncertain. The most interesting aspect 
of the variant is that it makes good sense in the 
context of verses 145-152 of Psalm 119 and 
perhaps more than does the traditional reading. 
The task of establishing such a variant as the 
authentic reading involves considerably more, 
however, than “ good sense.” 

A third case of an active form of a verb appear¬ 
ing instead of a passive form is in Ps. 135:21: 
“Blessed be the Lord from Zion...” reads 
“ May the Lord bless thee from Zion ...” in the 
scroll. And it has already been noted that God’s 
“greatness” in Ps. 145:6 reads “God’s might 
acts” in the scroll. 

The transcendence of God seems to receive 
some emphasis in two variants. In antiquity, in 
biblical times, when too great a familiarity with 
the divine name seemed somehow to indicate lack 
of respect or piety, one would speak, as in Deuter¬ 
onomy and elsewhere, not directly of the Lord 
God, but rather of the name of the Lord, particu¬ 
larly when it was a question of speaking of his 
immanence and presence. The expression “Bless 
the Lord” in Ps. 134:2 reads “Bless the name of 
the Lord” in the scroll. From another stance 
God’s awesomeness is equally stressed in Ps. 
145:20, where the familiar “The Lord preserves 
all who love him” appears in the scroll as “The 
Lord preserves all who fear him.” 

God’s transcendence, however, does not mean 
that God is so distant as to be unreliable or 
beyond supplication, and twice the scroll has 
readings that stress his loving-kindness (Pss. 
119:83 and 144:2). 

Psalm 118 is one of the most important from 
the standpoint of Jewish and Christian usage 
through the ages, but in the scroll at column xvi 
it is mutilated almost beyond recognition. Only 
six verses of it appear, and they are tacked on to 
the end of Psalm 136.* It is a poor showing indeed 
for so fine a psalm. One might surmise that the 
psalm is so treated because of its being clearly a 
“Jerusalem” psalm, one used in biblical times 
during the great autumn Festival of Booths or 


* But see now “ Postscriptum,” pp. 155-161. 
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Tabernacles in celebration of the giving of the 
Law on Mt. Sinai. But certainly one could not 
establish any anti-Jerusalem attitude in the scroll 
on the basis of Ps. 135:2, which has a phrase, 
lacking in all other manuscripts, emphasizing 
Jerusalem: 

And exalt the Lord, 

you that stand in the house of the Lord, 
in the courts of the house of our God, 
and in your midst , O Jerusalem! 

[Ps. 135:2—11 QPs°] 

One might interpret the addenda as a kind of 
homily directed at those who in Jerusalem are 
not quite praising and exalting the Lord as they 
should, but not in any sense as anti-Jerusalemite 
in sentiment or theology. The Apostrophe to 
Zion, in column xxii, exalts the Holy City in such 
a way as to indicate the same centrality of Jeru¬ 
salem in the faith of those who used the scroll as 
elsewhere in Judaism. Neither the addenda to 
Ps. 135:2 nor the Apostrophe to Zion needs 
to have originated among the Essenes in order 
to have been very meaningful to them—no more 
than any of the “ Davidic” literature in the Psalter 
and in Isaiah, which they so clearly loved. 

Addenda 

Significant addenda are found in five canonical 
psalms: 105, 118, 135, 146, and 149. In addition to 
the two phrases in Ps. 135:2, noted just above, 
there is an odd insertion in the middle of verse 6 
of the same psalm. 

What the Lord pleases he does in heaven 
and on earth to do he does ; 
there is none like the Lord\ 
there is none like the Lord , 
and there is none who does as the King of gods , 
in the seas and in all deeps. 

[Ps. 135:6—UQPs a ] 

The added phrases remind one of such hymnic 
cries as those in the Song of Hannah in I Sam. 2:2 
and in the later Jewish prayers and liturgy. There 
is a great shout of joy which marks the completion 
of the Sabbath morning services in most syna¬ 
gogues of the West and which sounds very much 
like these scroll additions. The syntax of the verse 
is not at all clear, and the purists among gram¬ 
marians'will regret the intrusion; for the addenda 


of the verse could be excised and perfect grammar 
restored. These incursions had best be seen as 
signs of the joy of faith in God’s pleasure and 
work—parenthetical shouts uttered by those, 
perhaps, who awaited a new mighty act of divine 
salvation. Many Jewish groups did such waiting 
in high anticipation of the eschaton, or God’s 
climatic drama for the world, in the first century, 
not the least of whom were both the group at 
Qumran and the Christians. 

Psalm 118 is so strangely used in column xvi, 
as a sort of coda to Psalm 136, that one cannot be 
sure that the next is simply an addendum. None¬ 
theless, between verses 9 and 29 in line 5 of column 
xvi an unknown verse intrudes: 

It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 

confidence in a thousand people. 

This addition reminds one somewhat of Ps. 84:11, 
but only because of a word or two in each. Then 
at the end of line 6, column xvi, a “Hallelujah” 
(“ Praise the Lord ”) is appended where it is lack¬ 
ing in other manuscripts; this is comparable to the 
“Hallelujah” prefixed to Ps. 93:1 as a super¬ 
scription. That makes two Hallelujahs added 
in the scroll, but there are three omitted: those 
which in the traditional text open Psalms 148, 
135, and 150 are left out in the scroll. 

Comparable to the addendum written whole 
cloth into the text of the mutilated Psalm 118 is 
the intrusion of what was probably three lines of 
extraneous text between verses 9 and 10 of Psalm 
146. Since only about half the column is pre¬ 
served, vertically, it is difficult to make much sense 
of what was added. Immediately following verse 9 
are words seemingly taken from Ps. 33:8. Follow¬ 
ing those are words that seem to reflect, according 
to Monsignor Skehan, who has seen this text, 
some of the ideas expressed in Ps. 145:10-12. The 
phenomenon of paraphrasing biblical passages 
was not at all uncommon either at Qumran or 
elsewhere in Jewish circles in the general New 
Testament period. Several passages in the apocry¬ 
phal compositions in the scroll exhibit the same 
practice (see especially the “ Hymn to the Creator” 
in column xxvi). Comparable is the addition to 
Ps. 149:9 of the phrase “for the sons of Israel, 
his holy people,” which undoubtedly reflects 
Ps. 148:14. (Incidentally, the latter might better 
be read, like the addition to Ps. 149:9, “his holy 
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people,” than as in the RSV.) Whereas the 
Hallelujah prefixed to Psalm 93 might attract some 
support, the strange intrusions in Psalms 118, 
135, and 146 are probably aberrations, attactive 
though some of them may indeed be. (On Ps. 
105:1, see “ Postscriptum,” pp. 160 and 164.) 

Other addenda are noted in the apparatus and 
in the following general list. 


Psalm Column and line 


93:1 

xxii 

16 

102:23 

(frag.) C ii 

6 

102:28 

(frag.) C ii 

11 

118: 9f. 

xvi 

5 

118:29 

xvi 

6 

119:119 

xi 

15 

119:129 

xii 

2 

119:171 

xiv 

1 

121:5 

iii 

4 

125:8 

iv 

1 

129:8 

V 

9 

132:11 

vi 

3 

134:2 

xxviii 

2 

135:2 

xiv 

8-9 

135:6 

xiv 

13-14 

136:7 

XV 

11 

143:4 

XXV 

10 

145: Iff. 

xvi-xvii 


145:13f. 

xvii 

2-3 

145:21 f. 

xvii 

17 

146:9f. 

ii 

2-4 

149:9 

xxvi 

3 


Superscriptions 

Apart from the exciting subscription to Psalm 
145 and the “hallelujah” added to Psalm 118, 
discussed above, superscriptions to the canonical 
psalms are the same as those in the traditional 
text with few exceptions. While the opening 
“Hallelujah,” as noted above, is omitted from 
Psalms 135, 148, and 150, and one is prefixed, 
unexpectedly, to Psalm 93, the “ Psalm of David ” 
designation, which appears in all other psalms 
where expected, is left out at the beginning of 
Psalm 144. But the word omitted there is added 
to Ps. 123:1 and to Ps. 104:1, in line 16, column 
in, and in line 6 of Fragment E I, where MT lacks 
it—in each case, in Hebrew, the expression “for 
David.” 

The single psalm in the Psalter labeled “ Psalm ” 
( t'hillah ) in the scroll is changed to “Prayer” 


(Tpllah) by the difference of a single letter, 
Ps. 145:1. 

Memorabilia 

The scribe who copied our scroll did not make 
many errors. Most of those he did make he either 
erased, or, in the case of the divine name which he 
could not erase, he set off with what are called 
scribal dots, which signal a recognized error. 

Whether or not the superscription to Psalm 145, 
noted above, is to be regarded as an error, there 
is one definitely to be noted at Ps. 145:2, where 
the word “ Blessed ” ( baruk ) appears instead of the 
traditional “Every” ( w e kol ). In Hebrew the two 
look somewhat alike, but, more than that, 
“Blessed” occurs in the psalm refrain after 
every verse, and it is quite understandable that 
even a good scribe might be thus induced to err. 

A very fascinating scribal “goof” occurs in 
Ps. 145:18, where the expression “The Lord is 
near” in Hebrew looks and sounds so much like 
the beginning of the refrain of the psalm, “ Blessed 
be the Lord” (the difference between qaroh and 
baruk ; see again Ps. 148:14), that the scribe, 
instead of copying the regular verse 18, as he 
should have, went on with the refrain, with the 
odd result: 

The Lord is near and blessed be his name for ever 
and ever.... 

At that point the poor fellow caught himself, and 
instead of erasing or crossing out (which he never 
does), he tried to continue and salvage what he 
could of a poor beginning. The result is not really 
bad Hebrew, though it is not good poetry. An 
important thing to remark, however, is that he 
ends up with the exact number of words which he 
should have, had he copied the text correctly: 
there should be fourteen words in Ps. 145:18 with 
the special refrain, and there are fourteen words 
as the scribe left it. 

There are several errors in the little Psalm 118 
complex in column xvi, lines 3 to 5. These are not 
very interesting to the layman except, perhaps, 
for the possible evidence they exhibit of the scribe’s 
having copied off the lines at this point in the scroll 
either from memory or from dictation. Other 
errors do not exhibit such evidence but may be 
assumed to have been caused by mistakes made 
while copying visually. 


The Scroll 21 


There is a rather fantastic oddity to be observed 
in the single line surviving of II Sam. 23:7 at the 
top of column xxvii. The traditional text is 
uncertain and not very helpful: most translations, 
such as that of the RSV, are what might be called 
brave attempts. The Psalms Scroll presents the same 
uncertain traditional text, with the exception of 
one word, which is just as much an enigma, if not 
more so, as the one it displaced. The sum of it is 
that I do not know what to make of the line, nor 
do I really know how to translate it. It appeared so 
strange to me out in Jerusalem when I first read it 
as I unrolled the scroll that I was reluctant to 
identify it as the last words of the psalm in II 
Samuel 23 until I showed it to Professor David 
Noel Freedman, who had come out on a visit. 
Freedman had, with Professor Frank Cross, made 
an intensive study of early Hebrew poetry, this 
psalm among others, and recognized it despite its 
fresh difficulties. He succeeded where I with the 
concordance had failed. Perhaps he and others will 
be able to make sense of it: let us hope so. 

Similia Similibus 


where the scroll (Q) has readings in accord with 
the Masoretic, or traditional, Hebrew text (MT) 
against the RSV, and others in accord with the 
RSV (for one reason or another) against the 
Hebrew text (MT). 

Q = MT 

Psalm Column and line 

104:3 (frag.) E I 9 

119:88 x 7 

119:158 xiii 10 


139:14 

xx 6 

141:6 

xxiii 2-3 

144:2 

xxiii 13-14 

144:15 

xxiv 1 

II Sam. 23:7 

xxvii 1 


Q = RSV 

Psalm 

Column and line 

104:27 

(frag.) E ii 7 

105:9 

(frag.) E in 15 

119:108 

xi 4 

119:116 

xi 12 

137:9 

xxi 1 

138:1 

xxi 2 

142:4 

XXV 1 


There are a few notable instances where it (For a discussion of the variants in Fragment E, see 

might be interesting for the layman to observe “ Postscriptum,” pp. 159-160.) 



PART II 

■ ■■■■■ t .rgc*>3>—— 

The Translation 



INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXT 


THE contents of the Psalms Scroll are here 
presented as the text appears on the leather itself. 
On the even-numbered pages below is the Hebrew 
text as it is on the scroll. On the odd-numbered 
pages is an English translation corresponding 
to the Hebrew, column for column and line 
for line. 

The Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible provides the basic translation, for even with 
its numerous variants the text of the biblical 
psalms in the scroll is essentially the traditional 
Masoretic text on which the RSV is based. The 
line-for-line correspondence between the Hebrew 
and the English is amazingly high; the Hebraist 
will, of course, note a few instances where, 
because a good translation must be idiomatic 
and not literal or verbal, an English line does 
not exactly match the Hebrew. 

Where the text of the scroll differs from the 
text indicated by the RSV, the English translation 
will show a corresponding difference from the 
RSV. To make these variants clear, every word 
in the following English text which is not in the 
RSV translation is presented in italics . A note is 
then offered at the foot of the page, in the manner 
used in the RSV itself, showing the unaltered 
RSV text, and by the use of a few sigla, offering 
a limited amount of pertinent information. In 
the notes the unaltered RSV text {only) is presented 
in italics . 

In the style of the RSV the footnotes to each 
column are indicated by small superscript letters 
in italics, appearing immediately after the pertinent 
word or phrase in the text; only in a few instances 
does the footnote reference letter appear before 
the pertinent word or phrase in the text, such as at 
the beginning of the first line of a column, and at 
the beginning, as well as the end, of phrases 
referred to in the notes. 

The Revised Standard Version, based on the 


Hebrew psalms in the medieval copies, is a 
good, worthy translation, and in most verses 
represents the reading(s) in those copies. In a 
few verses, however, the RSV represents readings 
not in the medieval Hebrew texts but in ancient 
Greek, Latin, Aramaic, or Syriac translations of 
the psalms—in those instances where the Hebrew 
is not clear or certain, or where the ancient 
versions seem to make better sense. In all such 
instances the following English translation repre¬ 
sents the Hebrew of the scroll rather than the 
ancient versions. In other words, the RSV is used 
in the following English translation only in so 
far as it faithfully represents the Hebrew text 
of the Psalms Scroll. Where it does not—that is, 
either (1) where the Hebrew of the scroll differs 
from the medieval Hebrew texts translated by the 
RSV, or (2) where the RSV follows an ancient 
version, like Greek, and not the medieval Hebrew 
—then the RSV is abandoned and the scroll is 
translated directly (in italics). The following 
English translation , therefore, is based only on 
the Hebrew as it is in the Psalms Scroll. 

The advantages in using the RSV as a base are 
twofold. First, the RSV affords the familiar, 
majestic English of the Psalter corrected for 
accuracy and clarity by a committee of distin¬ 
guished, contemporary scholars. It would have 
been pretentious to attempt to create an im¬ 
proved English translation where the Hebrew 
text remains the same. Second, using the RSV 
as a base affords the great advantage of signaling 
the variants in the scroll text by noting them in 
italics in the English against a background of 
regular roman type where the text remains the 
same. 

The sigla are as follows: 

Q 1 lQPs a —the Psalms Scroll 

MT The Masoretic (medieval) Text 

Heb Hebrew 


25 


26 The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll 


RSV The Revised Standard Version of 

the Holy Bible 

LXX or Grk The Septuagint (or another ancient 
Greek) version 

Lat An ancient Latin version: Psal- 

terium Romanum, Psalterium 
Iuxta Hebraeos, Vulgate 
Syr A Syriac version 

Cn Correction (col. xviii only) 

The brackets [ ] in the text indicate lacunae in 
the scroll. They are filled in, where indicated, with 


the RSV in the English text but left blank in the 
Hebrew. A dot over a letter in the Hebrew means 
the reading as given is uncertain. These occur at 
the bottoms of columns where the leather has 
decomposed and elsewhere in the text usually 
because of worm holes. An asterisk over or under 
a letter signifies a scribal-error dot that is actually 
in the text, placed there by the ancient scribe to 
signal the error he himself had made in adding or 
misplacing a letter or word. The small numbers in 
both the Hebrew and the English represent the 
familiar verse divisions within each psalm. 
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Text 29 


Fragments A, B, C i 
Pss. 101:1-8; 102:1-2 

Line 

[ (1> A Psalm of David]. I will sing [of loyalty and of jus]tice; to thee, [O Lo]rd, I will sing. Ps. 101 

[ (2, I will give heed to the way that is blameless. Oh wh]en wilt thou come to me? I will wal[k] with 

integrity of heart 

[within my house ; (3) I will not set before] my eyes anything that [is base. I hate] 

[the work of those who fall away; it shall not cleave to] me. [ {4> Perverseness of] heart [shall be far 

from me;] 

5 [I will know nothing of evil. <5) Him who slanders his neighbor secretly, I will destroy.] 

[The man of haughty looks] and arrogant he[art I will not endure. <6> I will look with favor on the 

fa]ithful 

[in the land, that may d]well with me; he [who walks in the way that is blameless shall minister to 

me. 

[ <7 ) No man who practices deceit shall dwell] in my house; no [man who utters lies] 

[shall continue in] my presence. (8) Morning by morning I [will destroy all the wicked in the land, 

cutting] off 

10 all the ev[ildoers from the city] of the Lord. 

[ (1, A prayer] of one afflicted, when he is fain[t and pours out his complaint before the Lord.] Ps. 102 
<2> Hear my pray[er, O Lord; let my cry come to thee!... ] 
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Text 31 


Fragment C 11 
Pss. 102:18-29; 103:1 

Line 

a the worn? of the destitute, and will not [despise their supplication. U8) Let this be recorded Ps. 102 

for a generation] 

to come, so that a people yet unborn may praise the Lo[rd: (19> that he looked down from his holy 

height,] 

from heaven the Lord looked at the ear[th, (20) to hear the groans of the prisoners,] 

[to set] free those who were doomed to die; (21> that men may declare in Zi[on the name of the 

Lord, and in Jerusalem] 

5 his praise, (22> when peoples gather [together, and kingdoms, to worship] 

the Lord. {2S) for c he has broken my strength in mid-course; [he has shortened my days. (24) “ O my 

God,” I say,] 

" take me not hence in the midst of my days, [thou whose years endure] throughout all generations! ” 

[ (25> Of old the earth] 

was founded? and the h[eavens are] the works of thy hands. [ (26, They will perish, but thou dost 

endure;] 

they will all wear out like a garment. And 6 [thou changest them] like raiment, [and they pass 

away; (27> but thou art the same,] 

10 and thy years have no end. (28, The children [of thy servants shall dwell secure; their posterity shall 

be established before thee,] 

[generation] to generation/ 

[ {1) A Psalm of David. Ble]ss the L[ord,] O my soul [_ Ps. 103 


a MT v. 18 

b Only in Q. RSV(MT) prayer 
e Only in Q 

d RSV(MT) thou didst lay the foundation of the earth 
e Lacking in RSV(MT). Cf. LXX, Lat, Syr 
f Only in Q (cf. LXX, Lat) 
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Fragment D 
Ps. 109:21-31 


Text 33 


Line 

[ (21) But thou, O God my Lord, deal on my behalf for] thy name’s sake; because [thy Ps. 109 

steadfast love] is good, 

[deliver me! (82, For I am poor and needy, and my heart] is stricken within me. 

[ (23, I am gone, like a shadow at evening; I am shaken off like a locust.] (2,,, My knees are weak through 

fasting; 

[my body has become gaunt. <25, I am an object of scorn] to my accusers; when they see me, 

5 [they wag their heads. (20> Help me, O Lord my God!] Save me 

[according to thy steadfast love! (27) Let them know thatthis is thy hand; O LORD,] thou " hast done it! 
[ <28) Let them curse, but do thou bless! Let my assailants be put to shame; may thy serjvant be glad! 
[ <29) May my accusers be clothed with dishonor; may they be wrapped in their own shame as in a 

mantle! (30, With my mouth] I will give great thanks 
[to the Lord; I will praise him in the midst of the throng.] <31, For he has stood" 


0 RSV(MT) thou t O Lord , 
6 RSV(MT) stands 
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Text 35 

Column i 
Ps. 105:25-45 


Line 

[ <25, He turned] their hearts to hate Ps. 105 

[his people, to deal craftily with his servants. (28) He sent Moses his servant, and Aa]ron whom he 

had chosen. 

[ <27) They wrought his signs among them, and miracles in the land of Ham. (28, He sen]t darkness, 
[and made the land dark; y <29) He made b 

5 [their waters into blood, and caused their fish to die.] <30, Their land swarmed 

[with frogs, even in the chambers of their kings. (31) He spoke, and there came swarms of flies and 

gna]ts throughout 

[their country. (32) He gave them hail for rain, and lightning that flashed through their land. (33> He] 

smote their vines 

[and fig trees, and shattered the trees of their country. (34> He spoke, and the locusts came,] and young 

locusts without 

[number; <35) which devoured all the vegetation in their land, and ate up the fruit] of their ground. 
10 [ <36) He smote all the first-born in their land, the first issue of all their strength. (37) Then he led forth] 

his people c 

[with silver and gold, and there was none among his tribes who stumbled. <38, Egypt was glad when] 

they de[parted,] for 

[dread of them had fallen upon it. (30) He spread a cloud for a covering, and fire to give light] by night. 

[ (40) They asked, and he brought quails, and gave them bread from heaven in abundance. (41) He 

opened the r]ock, and [water] gushed forth; 
[it flowed through the desert like a river. (42) For he remembered his holy promise, and] Abraham 
16 [his servant. (43) So he led forth his people with joy, his chosen ones with singing.] (44) And he gave 

[them the lands of the nations; and they took possession of the fruit of the peoples’ toil, <45, to the 

e]nd that they should keep 


a RSV they rebelled against his words . MT they did not rebel at his word{s). The text of Q is highly uncertain; it may have 
ended their word 
b RSV(MT) turned 
e Only in Q. RSV Israel. MT them 
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Column ii 

Pss. 146:9-10; 148:1-12 


Text 37 


Line 

he upholds the widow and the fatherless; but the way [of the wicked he brings to Ps. 146 

ruin. ?] 

a fear the LORD, all the earth , [let all the inhabitants of the earth stand in awe] of hi[ml ...] 

in his being known through all his works (which) he created[ ?] 

his mighty works. a (10, The Lord will reign [for ever, thy God, O Zion, to all] 

5 generations. Praise the Lord ! 

(1) Praise b the Lord from the heavens, prai[se him in the heights! (2, Praise him,] Ps. 148 

all his angels, praise him, all his host! [ (3) Praise him, sun and moon,] 

praise him, all you shining stars! (4) Praise [him, you highest heavens, and you waters] 

above the heavens! (5) Praise 0 [the name of the Lord! For he] 

10 commanded and they were created. t6) And he established them for ev[er and ever; he fixed their 

bounds which cannot] 

be passed. (7> Praise the Lord fro[m the earth, you sea monsters and all] 
deeps, (8) fire and hail, snow and f[rost, stormy wind] 
fulfilling his command! <9) Mountains and all [hills, fruit trees and all] 
cedars! (10) Beasts and all cattle, [creeping things and flying birds! (U) Kings] 

15 of the ea[rth] and all peoples, princes and [all rulers of the earth! (l2) Young men] 

[and mai]dens together, old men and children! ] 


0-0 Only in Q. Cf. Ps. 33:8 and perhaps Ps. 145:10-12 
6 RSV(MT) Praise the LordI Praise 
e RSV(MT) Let them praise 
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Text 39 


Column hi 

Pss. 121:1-8; 122:1-9; 123:1-2 

Line 

U) A Song of Ascents. I lift up my eyes to the hills. From whence does [my help] Ps. 121 
come? (3| My help comes from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. (3, He will not let your [foo]t 
be [moved,] and he who keeps you will not slumber. '“’Behold, he who k[eeps Is]rael will neither 

slumber nor 

sleep. {i) By night “ the Lord is your keeper; your 6 shade on your right hand. ""[The s]un 
8 shall not smite you by da[y],nor the moon by night. (7, The Lord will keep you from al[l evil]; he 

will k[eep] 

your life. <3> He c will keep your going out and your coming in from this time forth and for 

ev[ermore]. 

'‘’A Song of Ascents. Of David. I was g[lad when they said] Ps. 122 

[to me], “ Let us go to the house of the Lord ! ” m My d feet have been standing within your gates, 
[O Jerusalem! <3 ’JerusaIem, built as a city which is bound firmly/ wt thither [ascends 8 ] 

10 the congregation of Israel* to give thanks to the name of the Lord. w For h th[ere thrones 8 ] 

[for] judgment [were set 8 ], the throne* of the house of David. (6, Pray for the peace of Jerus[alem]! 
[“ May they prosper who l]ove you! (7) Peace be within your walls, and security within your towers! ” 

[ <3, For my brethren] 

[and] companions’ [sake] I will say, “Peace be within you!” (9, For the sake of the house of the 

Lord our G[od], 

[I will seek] your good. 

is [ <l) >4 Song of] David of Ascents. 1 To thee I lift up my eyes, O thou who art enthroned Ps. 123 

in the heav[ens! <3) Behold,] 

[as the eyes] of servants look to [the hand of] their [master, as the] eyes [of a maid to the hand] 


° Only in Q 

b RSV(MT) The Lord is your 
c RSV(MT) The Lord 
d RSV(MT) Our 
e RSV(MT) firmly together 

f ~ f RSV(MT) to which the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, as was decreed for Israel, 
9 Conjecture 

* Q = MT, lacking in RSV 
i RSV(MT) thrones 
1 RSV(MT) A Song of Ascents 
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Column iv 

Pss. 124:7-8; 125:1-5; 126:1-6; 127:1 


Text 41 


Line 

[is broken, and we] have escaped! (8> Our helper “ is in the name of the Lord, who made Ps. 124 
[heaven and earth.] 

[ (1) A Song of Ascents.] Those who trust in the Lord are like Mount Zion, which cannot Ps. 125 
[be moved, but ajbides [for ever]. ,2) As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
s [is round about his people, from this] time forth and for evermore. * 3l For the scepter of wickedness 

shall not rest 

[upon the land allotted to the rijghteous, lest the righteous put forth [their hands] 

to do wrong. (4, [Do go]od, O Lord, to those who are good, and to those who are upright in heart 

We (In) tortuous ways 

[The Lor\d [will lead ] all evildoers! e Peace be in Israel! 

(1> A Song of Ascents. When the Lord restored Ps. 126 

jo [the fortunes of Zion,] we were like those who dream. d <2, Then our mouth was filled with laughter, 

and our tongue 

[with shouts of joy; then] they said among the nations, “The Lord has done great things for 
[them.”] <3) The Lord had done great things for us; we are glad. 

<4) [Restore] our fortunes, O Lord, like the water-courses in the Negeb! (5, May those who sow 
[in tears] reap [with shouts of jo]y! <6) He that goes forth weeping, bearing' the seed for sowing, 
is shall come home with shouts of joy, ■'bringing his sheaves with him/ 

[ <n A Song of Ascents.] Of Solomon. Un[less the Lor]d builds [the hou]se ... in vain Ps. 127 


0 Only in Q. RSV(MT) help. Q uncertain 
b RSV(MT) their hearts 

c ~ c Conjecture. RSV But those who turn aside upon their crooked ways the Lord will lead away with evildoers / Heb 
uncertain 
d Q uncertain 
e RSV(MT). Q uncertain 
f ~ f RSV. Q uncertain 
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Column v 

Pss. 128:3-6; 129:1-8; 130:1-8; 131:1 


Text 43 


Line 

around [your table. (4) Lo, thus shall the m]an [be blessed] who fears the Lord. <5) The Ps. 128 

Lord" bless you 

[from Zion! May you see the prosperity of Jerusalem all the days of your life! w May you see your 

children’s 


5 


10 


IS 


[children! Peace be upon Israel.] 

(1, A S[ong of Ascents. “Sorely have they afjflicted me from my youth,” let Israel Ps. 129 

now say— 121 “Sorely 6 

[have they afflicted me from my youth, yet they have no]t prevailed against me. m Wicked merf 

plowed upon my back; 

[they made long their furrows.” (4, The] Lord” is righteous; he has cut the cords of the wicked. 
(5, May [all who ha]te Zion be put to shame [and turned backward]! <S| Let them be like the grass 

on the housetops, which withers before it grows 
up, (7, [with which the reaper does not fill his hand] or the binder of sheaves his bosom, (8, while those 

who pass by do not say, 

[“The blessing of the Lord] your God d be upon you! We bless you in the name of the Lord!” 

(1, A Song of Ascents. Out of the depths [I cry to thee], Ps. 130 

O Lord!“ ( 2 , [Lord, hea]r my voice! Let now thy ear be attentive to me‘ 

[to the voice of my supplications! <3| If thou,] O Lord, [shouldst] mark [iniquities,] Lord, who could 

stand ? <4, But there is forgiveness with thee, 

[that thou mayestbe feared. (S> I wait for the Lor]d, my soul waits, in r his word I hope; w wait, 

[O my soul ’ for the Lord more than watchmen for] the morning, more than watchmen for the 

morning. <7, 0 Israel, hope 

[in the Lord! For with the Lord] there is steadfast love, and with him is plenteous redemption.' 1 

(8> He‘ will redeem 


[Isreal from all] his [iniquities.] 

[“’A song of Ascents. Of David. O Lo]rd, [my] he [art is not lifted up, my eyes are not Ps. 131 

raised too high;] 


° The title, not the proper name as in RSV(MT) 
6 Or “many times” 
c RSV(MT) The plowers 
d Only in Q 

‘ RSV Let thy ears be attentive 
f RSV(MT) and in 
9 RSV(MT) my soul waits 
k Q uncertain 
* RSV(MT) And he 
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Text 45 


Column vi 

Pss. 132:8-18; 119:1-6 

Line 

to thy resting place, thou and the a[rk of] thy might. {9> Let thy priests be clothed with Ps. 132 

righteousness, and let thy saints 

shout for joy. (10> For thy servant David’s sake do not turn away the face of thy anointed one. 

(U) The Lord 

swore to David [a sure oath] from which he will n[ot] turn back: “ Surely* one of the sons of your 

body I will set 

on your throne. <12) [If] your sons keep my covenant and my testimonies which 
5 I shall teach them, [th]eir sons also for ever shall accede to b your throne.” (13) For the Lord 
has chosen Zion; he has de[sired] it for his habitation: (14) “This is my resting place for ever; here 
I will dwell, for I have desired [it]. (15) I will abundantly bless her [provisions]; I will satisfy her poor 
with bread. <16) Her priests I [will clothe] with salvation, and her saints will shout for joy. c (17) There I 

will make 

a horn to sprout for David; I have prepared] a lamp for my anointed. (18> His enemies I will clothe 

with shame, but upon himself 

10 his crown will shed its luster.” 

a) Blessed are those [whose way is blame]less, who walk in the law of the Lord! Ps. 119 

<2) BIessed are [those who keep his testimonies], who seek him* [at all\ times * 

(3> who also [do no wrong], but walk in his [ways]! 

<4) Thou [hast commanded thy precepts to be kep]t diligently. 

15 (5) 0 that [my ways may be steadfast in keeping] thy truth\ f 

<6) Then [I shall not be put to shame, having my eyes fixed on al]l thy commandments. 


° Only in Q 
* RSV(MT) sit upon 

e A word lacking in Q does not alter the translation 
d Q uncertain 

e RSV(MT) with their whole heart 
f RSV(MT) statutes. Q uncertain 
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Column vn 
Ps. 119:15-28 


Text 47 


Line 

(15, I will meditate on thy precepts, and fix my eyes on thy ways. Ps. 119 

(18, I will delight in thy statutes; I will not forget thy wordy. 

(l7> Fulfill thy purpose for ° thy servant, that I may live and observe thy wordy. 

(18, Open my eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy laws. 

5 <l91 I am a sojourner on earth; hide not thy commandments from me! 

l20> My soul is consumed with longing for thy ordinances at all times. 

(2l) Thou dost rebuke the insolent, accursed ones, who wander from thy commandments; 

'“Vo// 6 away from me their scorn and contempt, for I have kept thy testimonies. 

<23) Even though princes sit plotting against me, thy servant will meditate on thy statutes. 
io <24) Thy testimonies are my delight, they are my counselors. 

[ <2S, My s]oul cleaves to the dust; [revive me according to thy word!] 

<26) When I told of my ways, thou [didst answer me; teach me thy statute]s! 

[ (27, Make me understand] the way of thy precepts, [and I will meditate on] thy won[drous works. ] 
(28, My soul melts away for [sorrow; strengthen me according to] thy [word!] 


0 RSV(MT) Deal bountifully with 
» RSV(MT) take 
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Column viii 
Ps. 119:37-49 


Text 49 


Line 

(37> Turn my eyes from looking at vanities; be gracious to me according to thy word? Ps. 119 
<38> Confirm to thy servant thy promise, which is for those who fear thee. 

<39, Turn away the reproach which I dread; for thy ordinances are good. 

<40> Behold, I long for thy precepts; in thy righteousness be gracious to me? 
s <4,) Let steadfast love' come to me, O Lord, thy salvation according to thy promise; 

(42 ’then shall I have an answer for those who taunt me, for I trust in thy word. 

(43, And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth, for my hope is in thy words? 

<44 'I will keep thy law continually and ever? <45) and I shall walk in its broadways / 
for I have sought thy precepts. 

jo (46> I will also speak of thy testimonies [be]fore kings, and shall not be put to shame; 

<47, for I find my delight in [thy commandments, wh]ich I love. 

<48, I revere [thy] commandments, [whi]ch I love, and I will rejoice in 3 thy statutes. 

(48, Remember thy words t[o thy servant, in which] thou hast made me hope. 


° RSV(MT) and give me life in thy ways 
b RSV(MT) give me life 
c RSV(MT) thy steadfast love 
d RSV(MT) ordinances 
e RSV(MT) for ever and ever 
s RSV(MT) at liberty (or, “ in the open ”) 
9 RSV(MT) meditate on 
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Column ix 
Ps. 119:59-73 


Text 51 


Line 

(59) When I think of my a ways, I turn my feet to thy testimonies; Ps. 119 

(60) I hasten and do not delay to keep thy commandments. 

<61) Though the cords of the wicked ensnare me, I do not forget thy law. 

(62) At midnight I rise to praise thee, because of thy righteous ordinances. 

5 (63) I am a companion of all who fear thee, of those who keep thy precepts. 

(64) The earth, O Lord, is full of thy steadfast love; teach me thy statute \ b 
(65> Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word. 

(66> Teach me good judgment and knowledge, for I believe in thy commandments. 

(67) Before I was afflicted I went astray; but now I keep thy word. 

10 (68> Thou art good, O Lord, 0 and doest good: teach me thy statutes. 

(69) The godless besmear me with lies, but with my whole hea[rt] I keep thy precepts; 

<70) their heart is gross like fat, but thy law is my de[li]ght. d 

(71) It is good for me that thou didst afflict me, € that I might lea[rn] thy [statute]s. 

(72) The law of thy mouth is better to me than thousands [of gold and silver pieces.] 

15 [ <73) Thy hands have made and fashioned me; give me understanding that I may learn] thy 

[commandments.] 


® RSV(LXX) thy. Q = MT 
6 RSV(MT) statutes 
c Lacking in RSV(MT). Q = LXX 
d RSV(MT) / delight in thy law 
* RSV(MT) / was afflicted 
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Text 53 


Column x 
Ps. 119:82-96 

Line 

(82l My eye fails' 1 with watching for thy promise; I ask, “When wilt thou comfort me?” Ps. 119 
(83, For thou hast made me b like a wineskin in the smoke, yet I have not forgotten thy steadfast love. e 
<84) How long must thy servant endure? When wilt thou judge those who persecute me? 
<85) Godless men have dug a pit a for me, men who do not conform to thy law. 
s (86) A11 thy commandments are sure; they persecute me with falsehood; help me! 

<87, They have almost made an end of me from' earth; but I have not forsaken thy precepts. 
m) According to f thy steadfast love be gracious to me g that I may keep the testimonies of thy mouth. 
(89, For ever, O Lord, thy word is firmly fixed in the heavens. 

(90, Thy faithfulness endures to all generations; thou hast established the earth, and it stands fast. 
10 ( ‘ J1) By thy appointment they stand this day; for all things are thy servants. 

,92, If thy law had not been my delight, I should have perished in my iniquity. 11 
<93, I will never forget thy precepts; for by them thou hast given me life. 

<94) I am thine, save me; for I have sought thy precepts. 

(0S> The wicked lie in wait to destroy me; but I consider thy testimonies, 
is <90| I have seen a limit to all perfection, but thy commandment is exceedingly broad. 


“ RSV(MT) eyes fail 
b RSV(MT) 1 have become 
e RSV(MT) statutes 
“ RSV(MT) pitfalls 
• RSV(MT) on 
l RSV In. Q = MT 
9 RSV(MT) spare my life 
RSV(MT) affliction 
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Column xi 
Ps. 119:105-120 


Text 55 


Line 

<105| Thy words are a a lamp to my feet, a" light to my paths. Ps. 119 

{106) I have sworn an oath and confirmed it, to do c thy righteous ordinance.* 

<I07, I am sorely distraught ;* be gracious to me / O Lord, according to thy promise !' 

<108| Accept' 1 my offerings of praise, O Lord, and teach me from* thy ordinances. 

5 <108> I hold my life in my hand continually, 1* do not forget thy law. 

<110, The wicked have laid a snare for me, (but*) I do not stray (from*) thy precepts. 

(m, Thy testimonies are my heritage for ever; they' are the joy of my heart. 

<1,2> I incline my heart to perform thy statutes for ever, to the end. 

(1I3, I hate double-minded men; I m love thy law. 
io <ll4, Thou art my hiding-place and my shield; I hope in thy words. 

<115> Depart from me, you evildoers, that I may keep the commandment" of my God. 

'Uphold me according to thy promise, that I may live, 0 and let me not be put to shame because 

of p my hope! 

(II,, HoId me up, that I may be safe, and I will lift up 9 thy statutes continually! 

<118) Thou dost spurn all who go astray from thy statutes; yea, their cunning is in vain, 
is (119) A11 the wicked of the earth I discount T as dross; wherefore’ I love all‘ thy testimonies. 

<120) My flesh trembles for fear [of thee], and I am afraid of thy judgments. 


° RSV(MT) word is 
6 RSV(MT) and a 
c RSV(MT) to observe 
d RSV(MT) ordinances 
e RSV(MT) afflicted 
f RSV(MT) give me life 
o RSV(MT) word 
h RSV = Q. MT Accept now 
i RSV(MT) lack from. Q = Syr 
* RSV(MT) but I 
k Lacking in Q 
1 RSV(MT) yea , they 
m RSV(MT) but I 
n RSV(MT) commandments 
0 RSV = Q. MT and let me live 
p RSV(MT) in 
9 RSV(MT) have regard for 
r RSV thou dost count . MT thou dost reject 
9 RSV(MT) therefore 
1 Only in Q 
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Column xii 
Ps. 119:128-142 


Text 57 


Line 

(128) Therefore I direct my steps by complete precepts\ a I hate every false way. Ps. 119 

< 129) Thy testimonies are streams of honey: b therefore my soul keeps them. 

Unfold thy words , and enlighten him who c imparts understanding to the simple. 

(131) With open mouth I pant, I long* for thy commandments. 

5 (132> Turn to me and be gracious to me, as is thy wont toward those who love thy name. 

(133> Keep steady my steps unto e thy promise, and let no iniquity get dominion over me. 
U34) Redeem me from man’s oppression, that I may keep thy precepts. 

(135> Make thy face shine upon thy servant, and teach me thy statutes. 

(l36> My eyes shed streams of tears, because men do not keep thy law. 

10 <137> Righteous art thou, O Lord, and right are thy judgments. 

(138) Thou hast appointed thy testimonies in righteousness and in all faithfulness. 

(139) My zeal consumes me, because my foes forget thy words. 

<140) Thy promise is well tried; thy 7 servant loves it. 

(141) I am small and despised, yet I do not forget thy precepts, 
is <142) [ ] righteous deeds 9 for ever, and thy law is true. 


a RSV(LXX, Lat) by all thy precepts. Q and MT uncertain 
6 Only in Q. RSV(MT) wonderful 
c RSV(MT) The unfolding of thy words gives light ; it 
d RSV(MT) because I long 
e RSV(LXX, Lat) according to . MT in 
f RSV(MT) and thy 

e RSV(MT) Thy righteousness is righteous . Q uncertain 
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Column xiii 
Ps. 119:150-164 


Line 

<150) They draw near who persecute me with evil purpose; they are far from thy law. Ps. 
(l51> But thou art near, O Lord, and all thy commandments are true. 

(152, Long have I known from knowledge of thee a that thou hast founded me b for ever. 

(163) Look on my affliction and deliver me; I c do not forget thy law. 

s (154) Plead my cause and redeem me; give me life according to thy promise! 

(155) Salvation is far from the wicked, for they do not seek thy statutes. 

<156> Great is thy mercy, O Lord; be gracious to me d according to thy justice. 

(157) Many are my persecutors and my adversaries, but I do not swerve from thy testimonies. 

(158) I look at the faithless with disgust, because they do not 
10 keep thy word. 6 

(1&9) Consider how I love thy precepts, O LORD ee \ Be gracious to me f according to thy promise. 
(160) The s[um] of thy words* is truth; and every righteous ordinance i endures for ever. 
(161> Princes persecute me without cause, but my heart stands in awe of thy words. 

(162) I rejoice at thy word more than* one who finds great spoil. 

15 {163) I [hate] and abhor falsehood], but I love thy law. 

(164) [Seven times a day I praise thee fo]r [thy righteous ordinances. 


a RSV(MT) thy testimonies 
b RSV(MT) them 
e RSV(MT) for I 
d RSV(MT) give me life 
e RSV commands. Q = MT 
ee Lacking in RSV. Q = MT 
f RSV(MT) Preserve my life 
9 RSV(MT) steadfast love 

h Or, commandments. RSV(MT) word. Q = LXX, Lat 

* RSV(MT) every one of thy righteous ordinances 

* RSV(MT) like 


[ (8) ] ° 0 0 ° [ (6) ]^[] 
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Text 61 


Column xiv 

Pss. 119:171-176; 135:1-9 

Line 

{m) My lips will pour forth praise to thee* that thou dost teach me thy statutes. Ps. 119 

U72) My tongue will sing of thy word, for all thy commandments are right. 

U73) Let thy hand be ready to help me, for I have chosen thy precepts. 

(174> I long for thy salvation, O Lord, thy b law is my delight, 
s (175) Let me live, that I may praise thee, and let thy ordinances help me. 

<176, I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant, for I do not forget thy testimonies . c 
{m Give praise , O servants of the LORD , praise the name of the Lord, praise the LORD. d Ps. 135 
{2) And exalt the LORD , a you that stand in the house 

of the Lord, in the courts of the house of our God, and in your midst , O Jerusalem ! a 
10 (3) Praise the Lord, for he e is good;,sing his 7 name, for he is gracious/ {4) For Jacob 

he has chosen h for himself, and * Israel as a possession for himself j (5) I* know that the Lord is great, 
and that our God 1 is above all gods. <6) What m the Lord pleases he does, 

in heaven and on earth, n to do he does; there is none like the LORD , there is none like the LORD , 
and there is none who does as the King of gods ," in the seas and in 0 all deeps. (7, He it is who makes 
15 the cloud[s] rise [at the] end of the earth, who makes lightnings for the rain and brings forth the 

wind 

[from his storehouses. (8) He it was who smote the first-born of Egypt, both of man and of beast; 

9 who] se[nt] p 


a Only in Q 
6 RSV(MT) and thy 
c RSV(MT) commandments 

d ~ d RSV(MT) Praise the Lord. Praise the name of the Lord , give praise , O servants of the Lord 

* RSV(MT) the Lord 

* RSV(MT) to his 

9 Or, for it is pleasant so to do 
h RSV(MT) For the Lord has chosen Jacob 

* Lacking in RSV(MT) 

i RSV(MT) his own possession 

* RSV(MT) For I 
1 RSV(MT) Lord 

m RSV(MT) Whatever 
n ~ n Only in Q 

* Lacking in RSV(MT). Q = LXX, Lat 
pQ= MT(RSV) 
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Column xv 

Pss. 135:17-21; 136:1-16 


Text 63 


Line 

they have (ears), but they hear not, nor is there any breath in their mouths. (18, Like them Ps. 135 

be those who make them!— and ° every one 
who trusts in them! <10, O house of Israel, bless the Lord! O house of Aaron, 
bless the Lord ! (20> O house of Levi, bless the Lord ! You that fear 
the Lord, bless the Lord! i21) May the LORD bless you b from Zion, he who dwells 
5 in Jerusalem! Praise the Lord! 

(1> 0 give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his steadfast love endures for ever. <2> 0 Ps. 136 

give thanks to the God of gods, 

for his steadfast love endures for ever. ,3, 0 give thanks to the Lord of lords, for his steadfast love 

endures for ever; 

w to him who alone does wonders,' for his steadfast love endures for ever; <5, to him who made the 

heavens 

by understanding, for his steadfast love endures for ever; (8) to him who spread out the earth upon 

the waters, for 

10 his steadfast love endures for ever; <7, to him who made the great luminaries ," for his steadfast love 

endures for ever; 

e the sun and moon, for his steadfast love endures for ever-,' (8, the sun to rule 7 the day, 

for his steadfast love endures for ever; <9) moon 1 ' and stars to rule over the night, for his steadfast 

love endures for ever; 

(I0) to him who smote the first-born of Egypt, for his steadfast love endures for ever; (U) and brought 

Israel out 

from among them, for his steadfast love endures for ever; (12) with a strong hand and an outstretched 

arm, for 

l5 his steadfast love endures for ever; (13) to him who divided the Red Sea in sunder, for his steadfast 

love endures for ever; (14) and made Israel 
pass through the midst of it, for his steadfast love endures for ever; <15| overthrew' 1 Pharaoh and his 

host in the Red 

[Sea, for his steadfast love endures] for [ever;] (16, to him who led his people through the [wilder]ness, 

for [his steadfast love endures] for ev[er.] 


a RSV yea 

b RSV(MT) Blessed be the Lord 
c RSV(MT) great wonders 
d RSV(MT) lights 
e ~ e Only in Q 
/ RSV(MT) rule over 
0 RSV(MT) the moon 
h RSV(MT) but overthrew 
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Column xvi 

Pss. 136:26; 118:1, 15, 16, 8, 9, 29; 145:1-7 


Text 65 


Line 

for his steadfast love endures for ever. (1) 0 give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; Ps. 136, Ps. 118 

his steadfast love endures for ever! (15) Hark, 

glad songs of victory in the tents of the righteous: “The right hand of the Lord does valiantly, 

(16) the right hand 

of the Lord is exalted, the right hand of the Lord has wrought strength ! (8) It is better to trust b 

in the Lord than to put confidence in man. {9) It is better to take refuge in the Lord than to put 

confidence 6 

5 in princes. d It is better to trust c in the LORD than to put confidence in a thousand people . d <29) 0 

give thanks 

to the Lord, for he is good; for his steadfast love endures for ever! Praise the LORD\ e 

(l U Prayer / Of David. I will extol thee/ my God and king, Ps. 145 

and bless thy name for ever and ever. Blessed be the Lord and blessed be his name 

for ever and ever, h (2) Blessed 1 day I will bless thee, and praise thy name for ever and ever. 

io Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever! l (3) Great is the Lord and greatly to, 

be praised 

his* greatness is unsearchable. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever , h 
(4) One generation shall laud thy works to another, and shall declare thy mighty acts. Blessed be the 

Lord 

and blessed be his name for ever and ever, h (5) Of the glorious splendor of thy majesty they will speak ,* 

and of thy wondrous works, 

I will meditate. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever! 1 (6> Men 
15 shall proclaim the might of thy terrible acts, and I will recount thy mighty acts! Blessed be the LORD 
[and blessed be] his na[me]for ever and ever. h (7) They shall [pour forth] the fame of thy abundant 

goodness 


a RSV(MT) does valiantly 
b RSV(MT) to take refuge 
c Probable reading 
d ~ d Only in Q 
e Only in Q 

f RSV(MT) A Song of Praise 
0 Q adds O Lord , but noted as a scribal error 
h Only in Q: a constant refrain to each verse 
i RSV(MT) Every 
* RSV(MT) and his 

k So Q, LXX and Lat. Lacking in RSV(MT) 

1 RSV declare thy greatness 
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Text 67 


Column xvii 
Ps. 145:13-21 + 

Line 

and blessed be his name for ever and ever. a (13) Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, Ps. 145 

and thy dominion endures 

throughout all generations. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever. a b God c 

is faithful 

in his d words, and gracious in all his deeds/ Blessed be the LORD and blessed be 
his name for ever and ever. a (14) The Lord upholds all who are falling, and raises up all 
5 who are bowed down. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever. a <15) The eyes 
of all look to thee, and thou givest them their food in due season. 

Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever ? (l8> Thou openest 
thy hand, and e satisfiest the desire of every living thing. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name 
for ever and ever? u?> The Lord is just in all his ways, and kind in all 
10 his doings. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever? (18, The Lord is near 7 
and blessed be his name for ever and ever; they? call upon him in faithfulness? Blessed be the LORD 

and blessed be his name for ever and ever? <19> He fulfills the desire of all who fear him, he also hears 

their 

cry, and saves them. Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever. a 
(20> The Lord preserves all who fear* him; but all the wicked he will destroy. 

15 Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and ever? 

(21> My mouth will speak the praise of the Lord, and let all flesh bless his holy name/ 

Blessed be the LORD and blessed be his name for ever and [ever?] k This is for a memorial 

k 


a Only in Q: a constant refrain to each verse 
b ~ b Lacking in MT 
c RSV The Lord 

* RSV all his 
« RSV thou 

f RSV(MT) continues to all who call upon him 
o RSV(MT) to all who 
h RSV(MT) truth 

* RSV(MT) love 

* RSV(MT) continues for ever and ever 

Only in Q. A subscription? 
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Text 69 

Column xvm 
Ps. 154:3-19 

Line 

"your souls with the good ones and with the pure ones to Apocryphon: Ps. 154 or (Syriac) Ps. II" 
glorify the Most High. (4, Form an assembly 

to proclaim his salvation, and be not lax in making known his might and his majesty 
to all simple folk. (S) For to make known the glory of the Lord is Wisdom given, <s, and for recounting 
his many deeds she is revealed to man: ,7, to make known to simple folk his might, 
s to explain to senseless folk his greatness, <8, those far from her gates, 
those who stray from her portals. ,9> For the Most High is the Lord 
of Jacob, and his majesty is over all his works. (,0, And a man who glorifies the Most High 
he accepts as one who brings a meal offering, <U) as one who offers he-goats and bullocks, 
as one who fattens the altar with many burnt offerings, as a sweet-smelling fragrance from the hand 
10 of the righteous. (12, From the gates of the righteous is heard her voice, and from the assembly of the 

pious 

her song. (13, When they eat with satiety she is cited, 6 and when they drink in community together, 
(14) their meditation is on the law of the Most High, their words on making known his might. 
<l5, How far from the wicked is her word, from all haughty men to know here. (,8> Behold 
the eyes of the Lord upon the good ones are" compassionate, <17, and upon those who glorify him 

he increases his mercy; 

15 froman evil time will he deliver [their] soul. (18, [Bless] the Lord who redeems the humble from the 

hand 

of stranger[s and delivers the pure from the hand of the wicked, (lt ”[who establishes a horn out of 

Ja]cob and a judge 


° Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 103-109 
6 Heb. Syr a true satiety 
c Cn: Heb is 
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Text 71 


Column xix 
Plea for Deliverance 

Line 

“Surely a maggot cannot praise thee nor a grave-worm Apocryphon: Plea for Deliverance® 

recount thy lovingkindness. 

But the living can praise thee, all those who stumble can laud thee. In revealing 

thy kindness to them and by thy righteousness thou dost enlighten them. For in thy hand is the 

soul of every 

living thing; the breath of all flesh hast thou given. Deal with us, O Lord, 

5 according to thy goodness, according to thy great mercy, and according to thy many righteous 

deeds. The Lord 

has heeded the voice of those who love his name and has not deprived them of his lovingkindness. 
Blessed be the Lord, who executes righteous deeds, crowning his saints 
with lovingkindness and mercy. My soul cries out to praise thy name, to sing high praises 
for thy loving deeds, to proclaim thy faithfulness—of praise of thee there is no end. 4 ' Near death 
10 was 1 for my sins, and my iniquities had sold me to the grave; but thou didst save me, 

O Lord, according to thy great mercy, and according to thy many righteous deeds. Indeed have I 
loved thy name, and in thy protection have I found refuge. When I remember thy might my heart 
is brave, and upon thy mercies do I lean. Forgive my sin, O Lord, 

and purify me from my iniquity. Vouchsafe me a spirit of faith and knowledge, and let me not be 

dishonored 

15 in ruin. Let not Satan rule over me, nor an unclean spirit; neither let pain nor the evil 

inclination take possession of my bones. For thou, O Lord, art my praise, and in thee do I hope 
all the day. Let my brothers rejoice with me and the house of my father, who are astonished by 

thy graciousness . . . 

[ ] For e[ver] I will rejoice in thee. 


° Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 119-121 
b Or, of thy praise (or praiseworthy act) there is no searching out 
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Text 73 


Column xx 
Pss. 139:8-24; 137:1 

Line 

in Sheol, thou art there! (9) If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost Ps. 139 

parts of the sea, 

<10, there' 1 thy hand shall lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. {W And I said , “ Surely darkness 

covers me, 

and night has girded me about ” b (12, Even the darkness is not dark to thee, the night 

is bright as the day; for darkness is as light with thee. <13) For thou didst form my inward parts, thou 

didst knit me together in my mother’s 

5 womb. (14, I praise thee, for thou art fearful. Wondrous, c wonderful are thy works, 

as my soul fully well knows . 4 051 My pain is e not hidden from thee by whom I was f made 
in secret, intricately wrought in the depths of the earth. (16) Thy eyes beheld my unformed sub¬ 
stance; in 

thy books were written, every one of them the days that were formed . .. 

- • • 9 <17 ’How precious to me are thy thoughts," O God! How vast is the sum of them! 

10 (l8, If I would count them they are more than the sand. When I awake, I am still with thee.' (l9, 0 that 
thou wouldst slay the wicked, O God, that J men of blood would depart* from me, (20, men who 
maliciously defy thee, who lift themselves up against thee for evil!' ,2l, Do I not hate them 
that hate thee, O Lord? And do I not loathe them that rise up against thee? 

(22, I hate them with perfect hatred; I count them my enemies. (23) Search me, 

15 O God, and know my heart! Try me and know my thoughts! (24, And see if there be any wicked 
way™ in me, and lead me in the way everlasting! 

'By the rivers in" Babylon, there we sat down a[nd we]pt, [when we remembered] Zion. Ps. 137 


° RSV(MT) even there 

b RSV If I say , “Let only darkness cover me , and the light about me be night,” 
c RSV for thou art fearful and wonderful. MT and Q uncertain 
d RSV (Grk, Lat) Thou knowest me right well ; Q = MT 
e RSV(MT) my frame was 
I Or, who (made) it. RSV when I was being 

9 Q uncertain. RSV for me, when as yet there was none of them. MT uncertain 
h Or, (Grk, Lat) friends. Heb ambiguous 
1 Or, Were I to come to the end I would still be with thee 
i RSV(MT) and that 
k Q uncertain 
1 Heb uncertain 
m Or, idolatry 
n RSV(MT) waters of 
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Text 75 


Column xxi 

Pss. 137:9; 138:1-8; Sirach 51 (1-11) 

Line 

and dashes your little ones® against the rock! (1) (A Psalm) of David. I give thee Ps. 137, Ps. 138 

thanks, 

O Lord,* with my whole heart; before the gods c I sing thy praise; (2) I bow down 

toward thy holy temple and give thanks to thy name for thy steadfast love and thy faithfulness; 

for thou hast exalted above everything thy name and thy word/ (3) On the day I called, thou didst 

answer me, 

5 my strength of soul thou didst increase.* (4) A11 the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lord, for 

they have heard 

the words of thy mouth. (5) And they shall sing of the ways of the Lord, for great is the glory of the 

Lord. 

(6) For though the Lord is high, he regards the lowly; but the haughty he knows from afar. (7) Though 

I walk 

in the middle f of trouble, thou dost preserve my life; thou dost stretch out thy hand against the 

wrath of my enemies, and thy right hand 

delivers me. <8) The Lord will fulfill his purpose for me;thy steadfast love, O Lord, endures for ever. 
10 Do not forsake the work of thy hands. 

{1)9 l was a young man before I had erred when I looked for her. Apocryphon: Sirach 51: 13ff. ff 

(2) She came to me in her beauty when 

finally I sought her out. (3) Even (as) a blossom drops in the ripening of grapes, making glad the heart, 

(4) (So) my foot trod in uprightness; for from my young manhood have I known her. (5) I inclined 

my ear 

a little and great was the persuasion I found. (6) And she became for me a nurse; to my teacher I give 
15 my ardor. (7) I purposed to make sport: I was zealous for pleasure, without pause. (8) I kindled 
my desire for her without distraction. (9) I bestirred my desire for her, and on her heights I do not 
waver. (10> I opened my hand(s)[... ] and perceive her unseen parts. (11> I cleansed my hands [... 


a RSV your little ones and dashes them. Q = MT 

b Q and other ancient witnesses: lacking in MT. RSV = Q 

c Q the Lord God , but noted as a scribal error 

d Or, thou hast exalted thy word above every name of thine 

« Or, thou didst embolden me in my soul with strength 

f RSV(MT) midst 

* See below, Part III, pp. 112-117 
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Text 77 


Column xxii 

Sirach 51:30; Apostrophe to Zion 1-18; Ps. 93:1-3 

Line 

your reward in due season. (1>a I remember Apocrypha: Sirach 51:30; Apostrophe to Zion a 
thee for blessing, O Zion; with all my might 

have I loved thee. May thy memory be blessed forever! <2) Great is thy hope, O Zion; that peace 
and thy longed-for salvation will come. {3> Generation after generation will dwell in thee and 

generations of saints will be 

thy splendor: (4) Those who yearn for the day of thy salvation that they may rejoice in the greatness 

of thy glory. (5) On (the) abundance of 
5 thy glory they are nourished and in thy splendid squares will they toddle. (6) The merits of thy 

prophets 

wilt thou remember, and in the deeds of thy pious ones wilt thou glory. {7, Purge violence from thy 

midst: falsehood 

and iniquity will be cut off from thee. (8) Thy sons will rejoice in thy midst and thy precious ones will 

be united with thee. 

( 9 > How they have hoped for thy salvation, thy pure ones have mourned for thee. (10) Hope for thee 

does not perish, 

O Zion, nor is hope in thee forgotten. (11) Who has ever perished (in) righteousness, or who has ever 

survived 

10 in his iniquity ? (12) Man is tested according to his way; every man is requited according to his deeds; 

(13) all about are thine enemies 

cut off, O Zion, and all thy foes have been scattered. (14) Praise of thee is pleasing, O Zion, 
cherished through all the world. (15) Many times do I remember thee for blessing; with all my heart I 

bless thee. 

U6) Mayst thou attain unto- everlasting righteousness, and blessings of the honorable mayst thou 

receive. (17) Accept a vision 

bespoken of thee, and dreams of prophets sought for thee. {18) Be exalted, and spread wide, O Zion; 
15 praise the Most High, thy saviour: let my soul be glad in thy glory. 

{l) Praise the LORD. b The Lord reigns; he is robed in majesty; the Lord is robed, and c he is Ps. 93 

girded with strength. Yea 

thou dost establish the world f it shall never be moved; (2) thy throne is established from of old; [thou 

art] from [everlasting. (3) The floods have lifted up 


a Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 114-117 and 123-127 
b Only in Q 

c Lacking in RSV(MT). Q = LXX 
d RSV(MT) the world is established. Q = LXX 
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Text 79 


Column xxiii 

Pss. 141:5-10; 133:1-3; 144:1-7 

Line 

or rebuke me (in kindness), but let the oil of the wicked never anoint my head; 0 for my Ps. 141 

prayer is continually 6 

against their wicked deeds. (6> When they are given over to those who shall condemn them, then they 

shall hear 

my words how pleasant they are * (7) As a rock which one cleaves and shatters on the land, so shall 

my d bones be strewn at the mouth 

of Sheol. {8) But my eyes are toward thee, O Lord God;® in thee I see refuge; leave me 

5 not defenseless! <9) Keep me from the trap which they have laid for me, and from the snares of 

evildoers! 

<10, Let the wicked together fall into their own nets, while I escape. 

(1> A Song of Ascents. Of David. Behold, how good and Ps. 133 

pleasant it is when brothers dwell in unity! <2) It is like the precious oil upon the head, 

running down upon the beard, upon the beard of Aaron, running down on the collar of his robes! 

(3> It is like the dew of Hermon, 

10 which falls on the mountain 7 of Zion! For thither 9 the Lord has commanded the blessing, life for 
evermore. Peace be upon Israel. h 

U) Blessed f be the Lord, my rock, who trains my hands for war, and my fingers for battle; Ps. 144 

(2) my steadfast love } and my fortress, my stronghold and deliverer for mef my shield and he in whom 

I take refuge, who subdues 

peoples under me. 1 <3) 0 God, m what is man that thou dost regard him, or the son of man 

15 that thou dost think of him ? (4) Man is like a breath, and n his days are like a passing shadow. (5) Bow 

thy heavens, O God, m 

and come down! Touch the mountains] that they smoke! {6) Flash forth the lightning and scatter 

them, send out 

[thy arrows and rout them! (7) Stretch forth] thy [hand] from on high, rescue me and deliver [me 

from the many waters] 


° Grk: Heb uncertain 

b Or, for still and my prayer is. Q uncertain 
c RSV learn that the word of the Lord is true . Q = MT 
d RSV their. MT our 
e Or, O Yahwehy my Lord 
f RSV(MT) mountains 
° RSV(MT) there 
h Only in Q 

i RSV(MT) A Psalm of David. Blessed 
i RSV my rock. Q= MT 
k RSV my deliverer. MT my deliverer for me 
1 RSV him . Q = MT 
» RSV(MT) Lord 
"Not in RSV(MT) 
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Column xxiv 
Pss. 144:15; 155:1-19 


Text 81 


Line 

(15) Happy the people for whom it is so\ a Happy the people whose God is Ps. 144 

the Lord! 

(1,6 0 Lord, I called unto thee, give heed to me. <2) I Apocryphon: Ps. 155 or (Syriac) Ps. Ill 6 

spread forth my palms 

toward thy holy dwelling. <3> Incline thine ear and grant me my plea, (4) And my request 
s withhold not from me. (S, Edify my soul and do not cast it down, (6, And abandon (it) not in the 

presence 

of the wicked. (7, May the Judge of Truth remove from me the rewards of evil. <8, 0 Lord, 
judge me not according to my sins; for no man living is righteous before thee. 

“"Grant me understanding, O Lord, in thy law and teach me thine ordinances, 

<10, That many may hear of thy deeds and peoples may honor thy glory. 
io ‘"’Remember me and forget me not, and lead me into not situations too hard for me. 

<12, The sins of my youth cast far from me, and may my transgressions not be remembered 

against me. 

(13, Purify me, O Lord, from (the) evil scourge, and let it not turn again upon me. (14) Dry up 
its roots from me, and let its leaves not flourish within me. (15, Thou art (my) glory/ O Lord. 
Therefore is my request fulfilled before thee. <18) To whom may I cry and he would grant (it) me? 
15 And the sons of man—what more can [their] pow[er] do?— (17, My trust, O Lord, is befo[r]e thee. 
I cried “O Lord,” and he answered me, [and he healed] my broken heart. <l8l I slumbered 
[and sl]ept, I dreamt; indeed [I awoke. <19) Thou didst support me, O Lord, and I invoked the Lor]d ... 


a RSV to whom such blessings fall*. Q = MT 
b Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 109-112 
e Heb. Syr Great art thou 
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Column xxv 
Pss. 142:4-8; 143:1-8 


Text 83 


Line 

for me. (4) I look to the right and watch," but there is none who takes notice of me; Ps. 142 

no refuge remains to me, no man 

cares for me. (5) I cry to thee, O Lord; I say, Thou art my refuge, 

my portion in the land of the living. (6) Give heed to my cry; for I am brought very low! 

Deliver me from my persecutors; for they are too strong for me! (7> Bring me out of prison, that I 

may give thanks 

5 to thy name! The righteous will surround me; for thou wilt deal bountifully with me. 

(1> A Psalm of David. Hear my prayer, O Lord; Ps. 143 
give ear to my supplications! In thy faithfulness answer me, in thy righteousness! (2) Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant; for no man living is righteous before thee. (3, For 
the enemy persecutes b me; he has crushed my life to the ground; he has made me sit in darkness 
10 like those long dead. <4) Therefore my spirit faints within me; and c my heart within me is appalled. 
(5) I remember the days of old, I meditate on all that thou hast done; on the works of thy hands 

I contemplate . d (6) I stretch out my hands t[o thee]; my soul thirsts for thee like a parched land. 

Selah 

(7> Make haste to answer me, O Lord! My spirit [fails]! Hide not thy face from me, 
lest I be like those who go [down to the Pit. (8> Let me hear] in the morning of thy steadfast love, 
15 [ ] to thee I lift up 


a MT Look to the right and watch. Q = RSV 
b RSV(MT) has pursued 
c Only in Q 

d RSV(MT) I muse on what thy hands have wrought 
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Column xxvi 

Pss. 149:7-9; 150:1-6; Hymn to the Creator 1-9 


Text 85 


Line 

(7) to wreak vengeance on the nations and chastisements on the peoples, (8) to bind their Ps. 149 

kings 

with chains and their nobles with fetters of iron, (9, to execute on them the judgment written! 

This is glory for all his faithful ones, for the sons of Israel , his holy people.* Praise the Lord! 
(1) Praise God* in his sanctuary; praise him in his mighty firmament! (2) Praise him Ps. 150 

5 for his mighty deeds; praise him according to his exceeding greatness! (3) Praise him with trumpet 

sound//?#; praise him 

with lute and harp! (4) Praise him with timbrel and dance; praise him with strings and pipe! 
(5) Praise him with sounding cymbals; praise him with loud clashing cymbals! (6) Let all breathing 

things c 

praise the Lord! Praise the Lord! 

<1)rf Great and holy is the Lord, the holiest of holy ones for Apocryphon: Hymn to the Creator" 1 
every generation. (2) Majesty precedes him 

10 and following him is the rush of many waters. (3, Grace and truth surround his presence; truth 
and justice and righteousness are the foundation of his throne. (4) Separating light from deep 

darkness, he established the dawn by the knowledge 
of his mind. (5) When all his angels had witnessed it they sang aloud; for he showed them what they 

had not known: 

<6) Crowning the hills with fruit, good food for every living being. <7) Blessed be he who makes 
the earth by his power, establishing the world in his wisdom. (8) In his understanding he stretched out 

the heavens, and brought forth 

15 [wind] from his storehouses]. <9> He made [lightening for the rai]n, and caused mist[s] to rise [from] 

the end [of the earth]. 


a Only in Q 

6 RSV(MT) Praise the Lord! Praise God 
c RSV(MT) everything that breathes 
d Not in the Bible. See below. Part III, pp. 129-131 
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Column xxvii 

II Sam. 23:7; David’s Compositions; Ps. 140:1-5 


Text 87 


Line 

and the wood of an outside room ,° and they are utterly consumed with fire in the sitting.” II Sam. 23 

'And David, the son of Jesse, was wise, and a light Apocryphon: David’s Compositions' 
like the light of the sun, and literate, 

and discerning and perfect in all his ways before God and men. And the Lord gave 
him a discerning and enlightened spirit. And he wrote 
s 3,600 psalms; and songs to sing before the altar over the whole-burnt 
perpetual offering every day, for all the days of the year, 364; 
and for the offering of the Sabbaths, 52 songs; and for the offering of the New 
Moons and for all the Solemn Assemblies and for the Day of Atonement, 30 songs. 

And all the songs that he spoke were 446, and songs 
10 for making music over the stricken, 4. And the total was 4,050 

All these he composed through prophecy which was given him from before the Most High. 

(1) To the choirmaster. A Psalm of David. Deliver me, O Lord, Ps. 140 

from evil men; preserve me from violent men, (2, who plan evil things in their heart, 
and stir up wars continually. <s> They make their tongue sharp as a serpent’s, and under their lips is 

the poison of a spider. d 

15 (4, Guard me, O Lord, from the hands of the wicked; [preserve me] from [violent] men ... 


4 RSV and the shaft of a spear. Heb uncertain 
* Lacking in RSV. Q = MT. Heb uncertain 
c Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 133-137 
d RSV(MT) vipers. Selah 
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Text 89 


Column xxviii 
Pss. 134:1-3; 151 A, B 


Line 

of the Lord, who stand by night in the house of the Lord ! <2> Lift up your hands to the holy Ps. 134 

place, and bless 

the name of a the Lord. (3) May the Lord bless you from Zion, he who made heaven and earth! 

Hallelujah of David the Son of Jesse. ^Smaller was I than my Apocryphon: Ps. 151 A ft 
brothers and the youngest of the sons of my father, so he made me 

shepherd of his flock and ruler over his kids. <2) My hands have made an instrument and my fingers 

a lyre; 

5 And (so) have I rendered glory to the Lord, thought I, within my soul. (3> The mountains do not 

witness 

to him, nor do the hills proclaim; The trees have cherished my words and the flock my works. 
(4) For who can proclaim and who can bespeak and who can recount the deeds of the Lord? Every¬ 
thing has God seen, 

everything has he heard and he has heeded. (5) He sent his prophet to anoint me, Samuel 

to make me great; My brothers went out to meet him, handsome of figure and appearance. (6) Though 

they were tall of stature 

10 and handsome by their hair, The Lord God chose them not. (7) But he sent and took me 

from behind the flock and anointed me with holy oil, And he made me leader of his people and 

ruler over the sons 

of his covenant. 

<m At the beginning of David’s power after the prophet of God had Apocryphon: Ps. 151 B b 

anointed him. Then I [saw] a Philistine 

uttering defiances from the r[anks of the enemy.] I. . . the . . . 


* Only in Q 

b Not in the Bible. See below, Part III, pp. 94-103 



PART III 


The Apocryphal Compositions 



PSALMS KNOWN 
IN ANCIENT TRANSLATIONS 


AMONG the eight compositions contained in the 
Psalms Scroll which are not in the modern Bibles 
(see the discussion on the contents of the scroll in 
Part I, above) are four poems that had been known, 
prior to the recovery of the scroll, in ancient 
translations. The scroll now gives us the Hebrew 
text on which those translations were based. All 
four poems (one, Psalm 151, is in two sections) 
were originally composed in Hebrew, and we have 
every right to hope that in the scroll we have 
texts very close to what the author-poets actually 
created. 

Why do we say “very close”? Why not say 
“the original poems”? In academic parlance the 
original composition is called the autograph. For 
writings that derive from antiquity autographs of 
materials copied and preserved through the cen¬ 
turies are very difficult to come by. Autographs 
are sometimes discovered in stone or clay-tablet 
inscriptions, but those are materials which had 
usually been unknown before their discovery in 
modern times. The word autograph is reserved for 
the material as it was under the hand, or at the 
dictation, of its author. 

While we do not have the actual autographs, 
therefore, of the four poems in question, we may 
well have texts that reflect the autographs quite 
accurately. None of the four poems was written 
in the first century a.d., the date of the scroll itself; 
in fact, the very youngest of the four may have 
been composed two or more centuries before the 
scroll was written! The scroll contains but copies 
of copies of the conjectured autographs of the 
poems. Even so, considerable confidence can be 
placed in our first-century copies if the reader will 
read them with tolerance for scribal errors. Scribal 
errors are sometimes intentional and sometimes 
unintentional. Only a comparison with the auto¬ 


graphs would indicate exactly where errors have 
been made and which type they are, and since 
we do not have the autographs scholars will allow 
themselves considerable debate as to how close to 
the original our copies come. But for the present 
we ought to assume a stance of confidence in the 
texts we now have. 

Comparison of our texts of the four poems with 
their conjectured autographs is not the only 
comparison that can be made. They must be com¬ 
pared with their ancient translations, and this 
comparison, while less interesting perhaps, can be 
done with considerably more confidence. It must 
be borne in mind that we no more have the auto¬ 
graphs of the ancient translations than of the origi¬ 
nal poems; in the case of the translations we must 
be content with copies of copies of the work of 
the actual translator. And the first question a 
scholar has when he finds an original-language 
text of an ancient translation is whether he has 
found the Vorlage of the translation, or at least 
something very close to it, that is, if he has now 
the original-language text which the translator 
used in making his autograph-translation. 

Of our four poems two seem to be in the class 
of Vorlagen : Psalms 154 and 155 are almost ver¬ 
batim parallels to the Syriac translations of them 
which had been known before the scroll was 
discovered and unrolled. That is, we now have in 
the scroll the texts of Psalms 154 and 155 almost 
precisely as they lay before the eyes of the Syriac 
translator. These two psalms, known heretofore 
only as Syriac Apocryphal Psalms Nos. II and III, 
existed only in Syriac and (now) their original- 
language Hebrew. The other two poems (Psalm 
151 and the Sirach piece) existed in Greek, Syriac, 
and Latin translations, and in both cases the Syriac 
and Latin translations were almost certainly made 
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from the Greek translation, the oldest in each while only in Greek, from which the Latin and 
case. There is even a medieval Hebrew translation Syriac forms then were derived, 
of the canticle in Sirach 51, made for the most part The three heretofore unknown psalms, as well 
from the Syriac, which had itself been translated as the prose insert in column xxvii, also ceased to 

most probably from the Greek. All this is to say be copied sometime after the first century a.d., 

that these four poems, including Psalm 151, ceased and we must suppose were simply never rendered 

to be copied sometime after the first century a.d. into any other language until the English trans¬ 
in their original Hebrew form and subsisted for a lations which appear on these pages. 

Psalm 151 


Psalm 151 was known, before the recovery of 
this scroll, in Greek, Latin, and Syriac translations, 
the latter two based on the first, or Greek. But 
/ Psalm 151 in the scroll is radically different from 
the old translations and considerably more fas¬ 
cinating. To begin with, it is actually two poems, 
and that is the reason that we must subdivide 
151 into 151A and 151B. The old translations are 
all preserved as units without a suspicion of be¬ 
ing divided into two poems originally, which is to 
say that the earliest, or Greek, translation repre¬ 
sents a dramatic transformation of the text of 
Psalm 151 A, B into a shorter and amalgamated 
Psalm 151 as it has been known in the old Greek 
Bibles. 

The layman can imagine what excitement such 
a discovery as this causes among scholars—the 
recovery of the original language of a known psalm 
but in a far fuller text! What are the “new” ele¬ 
ments? Why were they omitted from the Greek? 
Why were the two poems amalgamated and epito¬ 
mized into shorter form ? These are questions which 
will be debated by interested experts for some 
time to come: we can only hint at answers now. 

/ All the poetry in the scroll is copied out as 
Vjhough it were prose: only Psalm 119 is in metric 
arrangement, but that is due not to any effort on 
the part of the ancient scribe to make poetry but 
to show clearly the alphabetic arrangement of 
fThe first letters of each bicolon. The poetry of 
j Psalm 151A is not at all difficult to scan, however : 

! it is made up of seven pairs, or couplets, of bi- 
j colons preceded by a short title. Hebrew poetry 
! can be measured in sense-accented feet, or stresses; 

I the bicolons in our psalm generally have the 3/2 
meter save for verses 4 and 7, which have 
bicolons in 3/3. The 3/2 meter is particularly 
dramatic in verse 6b, where the negative assertion 
is made that God did not choose David’s brothers 


even though they were handsome in every way. 
God instead chose the humble good-shepherd 
musician, little David, playing on his harp. 
Psalm 151A has two strophes clearly indicated by 
the slightly longer verses 4 and 7, each of which 
closes a strophe. All this will be indicated in the 
metered arrangements of the text and the transla¬ 
tion below. Since much of our understanding of 
the psalm depends on a comparison with the old 
Greek translation, line-by-line parallels are here 
offered both for the Hebrew and Greek texts and 
for their corresponding English translations. 
Clearly distinctive elements in each are underlined 
in order to indicate, even at a glance, two impor¬ 
tant observations: the scroll’s Hebrew text is 
considerably fuller than the Greek version of it; 
and it contains every thought and phrase present 
in the Greek. (Only two or three totally insignifi¬ 
cant Greek words stand alone and they can be 
accounted for in terms of translation techniques.) 
There is no underlining in either Psalm 151B or 
the Greek Psalm 151:6-7, where only the word 
“Philistine” appears in both texts. 

(For other possible translations see below, the 
“Variant Translations of Psalm 151 A,” pp. 
100-103.) 

It is clear from the parallels that the Hebrew 
psalm is complete in itself. One might ordinarily 
expect that the longer-known Greek translation 
would inform our understanding of the newly 
recovered original. On the contrary, beside the 
Hebrew psalm the Greek version appears so 
desiccated as to be very nearly meaningless in its 
first five verses. Verse 3 in the Greek is a good case 
of how truncated the Greek text is; its parallel in 
Hebrew verse 4 is a beautifully complete Hebrew 
couplet of bicolons. The Hebrew asks, in essence, 
who could possibly recount the totality of God’s 
mighty acts: he is omniscient. The Greek parallel 
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is comparatively ridiculous: it changes the idea 
of man’s inability to proclaim all of God’s 
deeds to the very rigid idea that man cannot 
proclaim anything to God because God himself 
can hear! Beside the Hebrew the Greek is now 
seen as patently absurd in verse 3. Verses 4 and 5 
in the Greek come off a bit better but against the 
Hebrew it is now clear that they are so jumbled 
that Greek verse 5 has lost its thrust. 

The poem is a poetic midrash on I Sam. 16:1-13, 
the attractively simple account of how the shepherd 
David, Jesse’s eighth and youngest son, was made 
ruler of Israel. Just as in I Kings 3:5-15 Solomon 
protested his youth, so David here begins by noting 
his. But the point of David’s election in the Bible 
is the crux of the poetic midrash: “ The Lord looks 
upon the heart” (I Sam. 16:7). However, the bib¬ 
lical passage fails to state what God saw in David’s 
heart, and it is just that which the poetic midrash 
supplies. Even though David is insignificant in 
external appearance, he, in his soul or heart or to 
himself, has said the significant thing: he would 
give glory to the Lord (verse 2); and the Lord who 
can see into the heart has seen and heard every¬ 
thing David has done and said (verse 4). Therefore, 
God heeded David’s piety of soul by sending the 
prophet Samuel to take him from behind the 
flock to make him a great ruler. 

The first strophe (verses 1-4) deals with David 
and what he thought and did to praise God and 
how God, who sees into the heart, heeded David’s 
soul prayer. What David thought and did, his 
“ words” and “ works” (verse 3b), are represented 
by the scroll itself and the 4,050 psalms and songs 
of column xxvn, lines 2-11. The second strophe 
(verses 5-7) deals with God’s response, through 
Samuel, to David’s desire, by making David great 
where he had been insignificant (verses 1 and 5), 
and by anointing him ruler of his people, where he 
had been only a ruler of flocks (verses lb and 7b). 

The beauty and integrity of the Hebrew psalm 
may be seen, for example, in the parallelism of 
thought between Hebrew verses 1 and 7. Whereas 
Jesse, David’s father, had made the lad shepherd 
and ruler over his flocks, God made him leader 
and ruler over his people. This parallel structure is 
truncated in the Greek to the bland statement in 
Greek verse 1, “I tended my father’s flock.” Notice 
that the superscription, or title, in Hebrew says 
nothing about the fight with Goliath; the Hebrew 


psalm (151 A) has nothing to do with Philistines. 
Psalm 151A follows the story of David as it is in 
I Samuel 16; Psalm 151B takes its material from 
I Samuel 17, where the Goliath episode is recorded. 
The Greek combines the two into one psalm. 

It is obvious by now that we are here dealing with 
a case where, as noted above, we do not actually 
have the precise Hebrew Vorlage from which the 
Greek translation was made. The Greek transla¬ 
tion was made from a truncated amalgamation of 
the two Hebrew psalms. In reducing the two psalms 
in size down to about the length of the first, both 
psalms were abused. We have no way of knowing 
how long Psalm 151B originally was; the bottom 
third of each column in the scroll is lacking. Only 
the word Philistine appears in both the Hebrew 
and the Greek. Greek verses 6 and 7 probably 
represent a considerable compression of Psalm 
15IB into the two verses, which would correspond 
only to some four Hebrew colons, if the compres¬ 
sing and amalgamation took place in a Hebrew 
edition or recension before translation into Greek 
—a very likely hypothesis. On the other hand, the 
original Psalm 151B, as we now know, had a 
rather full superscription, and starts out, not as 
Greek verse 6 with the actual altercation between 
the lad and the giant (I Sam. 17:40-49) but with 
the point where David first entered the Israelite 
camp and saw the Philistine challenging the 
ranks of Israel (I Sam. 17:23). Indeed, one should 
rather expect a poem based on the exciting events 
of I Samuel 17 to include a bit of its main point: 
that rare combination in David of both humility 
and bravado, born of his experiences as a lonely 
shepherd caring and fighting for his sheep— 
experiences, according to the biblical story, which 
formed his apprenticeship for becoming king. 
The superscription prepares the reader of Psalm 
151B for what took place, recounted in I Samuel 
17, after the spirit of God left Saul and went 
mightily upon David, as noted in the last dozen 
or so verses of I Samuel 16: one expects to hear 
something of the wonderful consternation regis¬ 
tered in the Israelite camp of a mere shepherd- 
musician (Psalm 151A = I Samuel 16) wanting to 
fight the giant. The point of the second psalm 
undoubtedly had to do with the wonderful force 
of “manhood” and gallantry which had come to 
David upon being anointed by Samuel and upon 
receiving the spirit (force, strength) of God, a 
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Psalm 151A 


Greek 

This psalm, though supernumerary, is truly 
written by David when he single- 
handedly fought Goliath. 

(1) I was small among my brothers 

and the youngest in my father’s house. 

I tended my father’s flock. 

u> My hands made a musical instrument 
and my fingers fashioned a lyre. 


(3) And who shall proclaim 

to (for) my Lord? 

the Lord himself he hears everything. 8 9 10 

(4a) He sent his messenger 

(5a) My brothers 

were handsome and 

tall 

(5b) But the Lord did not take pleasure 

in them. 

(4b) And he took me from my father's sheep 
(4c) and anointed me with the oil of his anointing. 


8 In the spirit of Isa. 40: 12-13 and Sirach 16:26 (not 
of Ps. 118:17). 

9 Note in the photograph of column xxvm at line 7 
that the conjunction “and,” with a scribal correction dot 
over it, has been erased just before the word “God.” 

10 Most ancient versions read simply, “he hears,” 

while others (LXX S OL Y Gal1 ) read, “he hears everything,” 

a very good translation of the Hebrew as here presented. 

Prof. Isaac Rabinowitz and others, however, prefer to 

read the Hebrew quite independently by introducing “the 
God of the Universe” in translating the Hebrew, which is, 
of course, possible on the face of it (but see P. W. Skehan 


1 lQPs a column xxvm, lines 3-12 
Hebrew 

A Hallelujah of David the Son of Jesse. 

(1) Smaller was I than my brothers 1 

and the youngest of the sons of my father, 2 
So he made me shepherd of his flock 3 
and ruler over his kids. 

U) My hands have made an instrument 
and my fingers a lyre; 

And (so) have I rendered glory to the Lord, 4 
thought I, within my soul. 5 

(3) The mountains do not witness to him, 

nor do the hills proclaim; 6 
The trees have cherished 7 my words 
and the flock my works. 

(4) For who can proclaim and who can bespeak 

and who can recount the deeds of the Lord ? 8 
Everything has God seen)' 

everything has he heard 10 and he has 
heeded. 

(6) He sent his prophet to anoint me , 

Samuel to make me great ; 

My brothers went out to meet him , 
handsome of figure and appearance. 

(6) Though they were tall of stature 

and handsome by their hair , 

The Lord God chose 
them not. 11 

(7) But he sent and took me from behind the flock 12 

and anointed me with holy oil, 13 
And he made me leader to his people 

and ruler over the sons of his covenant . 14 

in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly , XXV (1963), pp. 
407-408, for decisive arguments against it). The point of 
I Sam. 16:7, however, is undoubtedly the climax of the 
first strophe of Psalm 151—God sees everything, even 
what is on the heart, or in the soul of man; and he has 
heeded David’s humble desire and efforts to praise him, 
as expressed in verse 2 above. 

11 Verses 5 and 6 reflect 1 Sam. 16:4-10, using the very 
Hebrew words found there. 

12 Ps. 78:70-71; II Sam. 7:8 (Amos 7: 15). 

13 Ps. 89:21. 

14 Parallel to verse 1 above. 
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Psalm 151B 


LXX 


151 (6) e^yjXOov eL; auvavxTjaiv tw aXXocpuX<p 

xal emxax^paaaxo ev to eiSwXou; 
auTOU 

(7) eyo) 8e a7raaa[Jievo<; tt)v Tcap' auxoo (xa^atpav 
a7rex£9aXiaa aoxov, xal 7jpa 6vei&o<; e£ 
ul&v TapavjX 

transformation which no man could see but which 
is the very theological essence of I Samuel 17. 
(The reader can by this point share the frustrated 
sense of loss one feels when he finds only a few 
words of an ancient composition.) 

The loss of most of Psalm 151B cannot detract, 
however, from the full recovery of Psalm 151 A. 
The poetry of it indicates that not a word is 
missing: we can have every confidence that the 
scribe has transmitted the whole to the leather of 
our scroll; we can also be grateful that neither 
worm nor rodent has consumed a jot or a tittle of 
his work. 

The most interesting omission in the Greek is 
the rather long section appearing in the Hebrew 
in verses 2b and 3. Not a word of this survives in 
the Greek version. The lines seem innocent enough 
at first blush: David says to himself, within his 
soul, that he would with his homemade lyre make 
such music as to render glory to God; and while 
nature cannot praise God or witness to him, 
David’s flock and the plants among which it 
grazes greatly appreciate the shepherd’s music. 
In other words, David is fully capable of praising 
God and, although nature about him cannot do so, 
nature’s response heightens the musical praise 
which David renders to God. One cannot escape 
a picture of a shepherd out in the field surrounded 
by his flock in a pastoral setting: the flock and 
plants attend to the music as David plays to the 
glory of God. It is the well-known theme of the 
good shepherd so often portrayed in early Jewish 
and Christian art in which David or the Davidic 
Christ has replaced Orpheus, the original shepherd 
musician of Greek mythology. 


Col. 

XXVIII 

Q lines 
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(It should be stressed that the suggestion that 
Psalm 151 exhibits meager overtones of Orphic 
vocabulary depends entirely on how one under¬ 
stands verses 2b to 4, especially verse 3, which are 
subject to three quite different translations. For 
the reader’s convenience in his own searches on 
the matter, several of the available possibilities 
are noted below under “ Variant Translations of 
Psalm 151 A.” In any event, please note that no 
suggestion has been made from any quarter that 
Orphic thinking in any way affected the essential 
theology of the Essenes at Qumran.) 

One understands his religion and his faith by 
hearing it expressed in familiar and known images: 
this is the good kind of syncretism involved in 
apologetics. In folk-imagery, God is sung of in 
modern times as the pilot of one’s soul, one who 
safely guides the ship of soul to its port, sea-air- 
spiritual. We know from literary records that 
Moses was praised by second-century b.c. Jewish 
apologists of Alexandria in Orphic terms, speci¬ 
fically as being Musaeus, the tutor of Orpheus. 
And we know from archaeology of a number of 
nonliterary references to David, in mosaics and 
paintings, using Orphic images. All this was really 
quite normal and of widespread usage in hellenis- 
tic times. Well-meaning Jews would say to under¬ 
standing Greeks and Romans, “You see, David 
is our Orpheus—a shepherd, a musician, and one 
who praised God in every virtue of soul.” They 
used current vocabulary to speak of their great 
king of antiquity. Paul and other early Christians 
delighted in explaining Christ in the language of 
the first-century Mediterranean world. But refer¬ 
ring to the unknown in terms of the known or the 
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David-Christ, the Good Shepherd depicted as Orpheus. This Jerusalem mosaic of the 
second century a.d. was found by M.-J. Lagrange in 1901. (From the frontispiece of 
M.-J. Lagrange, L’Orphisme [1937].) 
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Psalm 151B 


Greek 


(8> I went out to meet the Philistine 
and he cursed me by his idols. 

<7> But drawing his sword from him 

I beheaded him and removed shame from 
the sons of Israel. 

strange in terms of the familiar was perhaps no¬ 
where better illustrated than at Lystra in Lycaonia, 
where according to Acts 14:12, “Barnabas they 
called Zeus, and Paul, because he was the chief 
speaker, they called Hermes.” At Lystra, Paul had 
told a crippled man to walk, and the man did, 
according to the text. For Jews under Greek 
influence to speak of David in terms of Orpheus 
would be quite understandable. In fact, the amaz¬ 
ing observation, perhaps, is that until the recovery 
of our Psalm 151A there had been no literary 
evidence of an Orphic David: one would certainly 
expect it, since the parallels between David and 
Orpheus need not be strained for comparison. 
And yet, the allusion in our psalm is so timid as 
to be disappointing. Scientifically speaking, we 
must admit that the evidence of an Orphic allusion 
in verses 2b and 3 is at best tenuous. 

The first thing about verses 2b and 3 which 
strikes the student of the Bible is that they are 
quite nonbiblical in tone. The Bible delights in 
insisting that nature, mountains, hills, trees, and 
the sea do, poetically speaking, praise God and 
witness to him (see, e.g., Isaiah 40 and 55). This 
observation was the first I had made when Father 
J.-P. Audet of the French School of Bible and 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, upon seeing the text, 
not only agreed with the observation but made the 
intriguing suggestion that on the basis of his 


15 Drawn from I Sam. 16:13 and 18. 

16 Drawn from I Sam. 17:23-25. 

17 Drawn from I Sam. 17:8, 10, 45; cf. 17:26, 36, and 
the Qumran War Scroll column in, line 7 and passim. 

18 “Ps 151 in 11Q Pss” in Zeitschrift fur die alttesta - 
mentliche Wissenschaft, LXXV (1963), pp. 73-85; see now 


llQPs*column xxvm, lines 13-14 
Hebrew 

At the beginning of David’s power after the 
prophet of God had anointed him. 15 
(1> Then I (saw) 16 a Philistine 

uttering defiances from the r[anks of the 
enemy]. 17 

<2> ... I.the .... 


years of study of the good-shepherd theme in 
early Christianity he would advise me to investi¬ 
gate the possibility of Orphic imagery lying back 
of the six colons of poetry which failed to survive 
into the Greek version. Discovering numerous 
mosaics and paintings from Jewish antiquity 
depicting David in Orphic poses but absolutely 
no literary reference to David in Orphic vocabulary, 
I have ventured to suggest that the missing literary 
link has been tenuously supplied. 18 David’s expres¬ 
sion, in the psalms, “ Let me render glory to the 
Lord, said I, within my soul,” demands to be com¬ 
pared to the expression Josephus puts into the 
mouth of God when God is speaking to Samuel 
on his choice of a successor to Saul—the very 
subject matter of Psalm 151 A: “I make not the 
kingdom a prize for comelirjfess of body, but for 
virtue of soul, and I seek one who in full measure 
is distinguished by this, one adorned with piety, 
justice, fortitude and obedience, qualities whereof 
beauty of soul consists” {Antiquities VI, 160). 
Psalm 151A makes a great point of insisting that 
David, unlike his brothers, is small, unattractive, 
and humble (verses 5 and 6), but in his soul wants 
only to glorify God with his homemade lyre. The 
climax of Psalm 151A is in the staccato affirmation 
that God chose not the brothers: rather he chose 
the little shepherd behind Jesse’s flock and exalted 
him as leader of the covenant people. 

Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan , Vol. IV (1965), 
pp. 54-64. On the influence of hellenism on ancient Jewish 
orthodoxy see the critical article by Elias Bickerman, 
“ Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue,” Harvard Theological 
Review , LVIII (1965), pp. 127-151; and on Orphic in¬ 
fluence, see especially pp. 136-141. 
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When David had been anointed by Samuel and 
had received the spirit of God upon him he became 
thereby infused with something like supernatural 
strength even though he was still but a lad (I Sam. 
16:13fF.)» He was thus prepared to meet the giant 
Goliath on the field of battle, for now, according 
to Psalm 151B, he had geburah (a substantive 
related to gibbor , mighty warrior), used of David 
in I Sam. 16:18 just after the events noted in 
Psalm 151 A. It was because of his anointment by 
Samuel that David received his immense fortitude, 
which enabled him to meet and defeat the Philis¬ 
tine. Unfortunately we are at the bottom of the 
column at this point in Psalm 151B without much 
hope ever of recovering the remainder of the psalm. 
We know, of course, what happened when the 
shepherd David met the giant according to the 
account in I Samuel 17, but we shall probably 
never know how our poet went on to express it in 
his language and thought forms. The Greek in 
verses l to 5 is already so disappointingly different 
from the Hebrew of Psalm 151A that the Greek 
of verses 6 and 7 inspires no confidence whatever 
as a basis for conjecturing what the remainder of 
Psalm 151B would have been. 

We should, nonetheless, be grateful for what has 
been recovered of these exciting poems. They open 
doors to new avenues of investigation in a number 
of directions of interest to technicians, scholars, 
and experts in the field of intertestamental Jewish 
literature, especially Greek translations of Jewish 
works. And for the layman they provide a gem of 
poetry quite worthy of being called Psalm 151. 

Variant Translations of Psalm 151A 

Psalm 151 was the first of all the psalms in the 
scroll to be published. Because of its irresistible 
fascination I wrote a translation and commentary 


19 See note 18, above. 

20 See Weiss’ article (in Hebrew) in Massa for May 15, 

1964, and an interesting sequel in Massa for January 29, 

1965. Reading the word “ all ” in lines 7 and 8 as a genitive, 
following the words there for deity, cannot be supported 
in the ancient versions which, where they are clear, read 
“ all ” ( hakkol ) as accusative. 

Quite pertinent to this point is an Arabic “ anti-psalm,” 
called to my attention by Prof. John Strugnell; see O. C. 
Krarup, Auswahl pseudo-Davidischer Psalmen arabisch 
und deutsch herausgegeben (Kopenhagen, 1909), pp. 25ff.: 
“ O David, if the mountains did not glorify me 
then would I surely pluck them out. 

And if the trees did not glorify me 
then would I surely reduce their fruit. 


for it and sent them off to a European biblical 
journal while I was in Jerusalem still working on 
very basic aspects of the study of the scroll as a 
whole. The article appeared in February 1963, 19 
and immediately the psalm commanded the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. Several scholars responded with 
translations of their own, and it soon became ap¬ 
parent that lines 5 to 7 of column xxvm, our 
verses 2b to 4, were amenable to more than one 
understanding. This is due in part to the fact 
that the ancient scribe who copied the scroll did 
not always clearly distinguish two of the smallest 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet, the waw and the 
yod\ it is due also to the fact that since such ancient 
Hebrew scrolls have no punctuation provided, 
some words may be read with one phrase to render 
one sense or with another to yield quite a different 
meaning. Finally, the sense one attributes to a 
text of poetry may depend to some limited extent 
on how one scans the poetry itself; there are 
different schools of thought on the question. All 
three of these observations are operative in the 
various translations, and understandings, of Psalm 
151 so far offered. 

Raphael Weiss, of Hebrew University in Israel, 
agrees with the translation above in all respects 
except for verse 4, which he prefers to read: 

But who can proclaim and who can tell, 
and who can recount the works of the Lord of 

the Universe? 

The God of the Universe has seen— 

He has heard and he has heeded. 20 

Professoi^atrick W. Skehan, of the Catholic 
University of America, who is working on all the 
Psalter material from Cave 4, agrees with our 
understanding of verse 4 but disagrees on two 
matters relating to verses 2 and 3, and on where the 
second strophe begins. 

But there is nothing which does not render me glory.... 

Act so then, ye people, for I see everything ....” 

Such a psalm presents God as saying, in direct response to 
ideas such as are expressed in Psalm 151 A, that mountains 
and ail nature had jolly well better witness to and glorify 
God. Prof. Strugnell has remarked, “ Our Arab had access 
to Psalm 151A and corrected ‘David’s’ unorthodox 
thoughts.” In agreement with Psalm 151 A, however, our 
Arab also notes that God sees everything. 

Quite beside the point perhaps, but nonetheless interest¬ 
ing in this regard, are the opening lines of Tablet I of the 
Gilgamesh Epic: 

“AH things he saw, even to the ends of the earth .... 

He peered through all secrets .... 

What was hidden he saw ....” 
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Skehan Psalm 151A 

A Hallelujah of David the son of Jesse 

(1) I was the least of my brothers 

and the youngest of my father’s sons; 

And he made me shepherd of his flock, 
and ruler of his little goats. 

<2) My hands fashioned a reed pipe 
and my fingers a lyre, 
and 1 gave to the Lord glory. 

(3) I had said to myself, 

the mountains cannot witness to Him, 
nor the hills relate; 

Neither the boughs of trees, my words, 
nor the flock, my compositions: 

Who indeed can relate, and who can tell, 
and who can recount the works of the Lord? 
Everything, God saw; 
everything He heard—and He gave heed. 

<4) He sent His prophet to anoint me, 

Samuel to exalt me. 

<5) My brothers went out to meet him, 

handsome of presence, handsome to see— 
Though they were tall of stature, 

with handsome heads of hair, 
not them did the Lord God choose; 

<(4)) But He sent and took me from after the flock 
and anointed me with the holy oil. 

And He made me leader of His people, 
and ruler of the sons of His covenant. 21 

Professor William H. Brownlee, of the Clare¬ 
mont Graduate School in California, agrees with 
our translation of the psalm but has provided a 
much fuller and more literary English rendering 
of it. 22 

Professor Isaac Rabinowitz, of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, disagrees considerably with our under¬ 
standing of the psalm and has, through quite 
different punctuation, different readings of waws 
and yods , and quite a different scansion of the 
poetry, been able to render a sense remarkably at 
variance with those noted above. 

Rabinowitz Psalm 151A 

A Hallelujah of David the son of Jesse 

(1> I was less important than my brothers, 
being younger than my father’s sons, 
so he made me shepherd of his flock 
and ruler over his kids. 


21 “The Apocryphal Psalm 151,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly , XXV (1963), pp. 407-409. 

22 “The 11Q Counterpart to Psalm 151, 1-5,” Revuede 
Qumrariy No. 15 (1963), pp. 379-387. 


<2) My hands made a flute, 
and my fingers a lyre, 
and I gave the Lord glory. 

(3) I said in my soul: 

“The mountains will not bear witness for me, 
nor the hills; 

the trees will not report my words on my 

behalf, 

nor the flock my deeds; 
but O that someone would report, 

O that someone would speak about, 
and O that someone would recount my 

deeds!” 

<4) The Master of the universe saw; 
the God of the universe— 

He Himself heard, 
and He Himself gave ear. 

(5> He sent His prophet to anoint me, 

Samuel to magnify me; 
and my brothers went forth to meet him. 

<(i) The handsome in form 
and handsome in appearance, 
who were tall in their height 
and who were comely because of their hair— 
not them did the Lord God choose, 
but He sent and took me from following the 

flock; 

and having anointed me with the holy oil. 

He made me prince for His people 
and ruler over the sons of His covenant. 23 

Abbe Jean Carmignac, editor in Paris of the 
international journal, Revue de Qumran , who at 
first supported our translation (but not our scan¬ 
sion), is now in essential agreement with Rabi¬ 
nowitz, and his translation differs only in certain 
questions of poetic scansion. (The following is 
translated from French.) 

Carmignac Psalm 151A 

First Strophe 

1 I was smaller than my brothers 

2 and younger than the sons of my father. 

3 He made me sphepherd of his flock 

4 and ruler over his kids. 

5 My hands have fashioned a flute, 

6 my fingers a lyre 

7 and I have rendered glory to the Lord. 

8 I said to myself: 

9 “The mountains will not witness for me 

23 “The Alleged Orphism of llQPss Col. 28, 3-12,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alt test ament liche Wissenschaft , LXXVI 
(1964), pp. 193-200. 
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10 and the hills will not proclaim on my behalf, 

11 the trees (will not proclaim) my words 

12 nor the flock my works. 

13 Who indeed will proclaim, 

14 who will express, 

15 who will recount my works? ” 

Second Strophe 

16 The Lord of the universe has seen, 

17 the God of the universe, he has heard 

18 and he has heeded. 

19 He sent his prophet to consecrate me, 

20 Samuel to make me great. 

21 My brothers went out to meet him, 

22 of handsome appeal 

23 and of handsome figure, 

24 with their fine height 

25 with their comely hair. 

26 The Lord God did not choose them, 

27 but he sent to take me from behind the flock 

28 and he consecrated me with holy oil. 

29 He made me leader to his people 

30 and ruler over the sons of his covenant. 24 

Professor John Strugnell, who has done the most 
detailed and completely thorough textual critique 
to date of Psalm 151 A, 25 agrees closely with 
Skehan’s translation, and so to that extent with 
my own, but renders the crucial verses 3 and 4 
thus: 

The mountains cannot witness to Him, 
nor the hills proclaim about Him; 

Nor the trees (proclaim) His words, 
nor the flocks His deeds. 

For who can relate, who can tell 
and who can recount the works of the Lord ? 

But God saw all, all He heard, 
and He gave ear. 

It should be stressed again, finally, that the 
suggestion of the slight reflection of Orphic think¬ 
ing in the poem depends entirely on how one 
understands lines 5 to 7 of column xxvm, that is, 
our verses 2b to 4, but especially verse 3. Professor 
Rabinowitz is particularly concerned that it be 
shown that there is no basis for the Orphic sugges¬ 


tion whatever, and his translation is partly de¬ 
signed to rule it out. Abbe Carmignac’s translation 
follows Rabinowitz’ very closely, and although 
he has not addressed himself to the question of 
Orphic influence he has eliminated the necessity 
of doing so in his translation. Monsignor Skehan’s 
translation, which is very close to ours except in 
two particulars, and Professor Strugnell’s, which 
is similar, nonetheless proved no real basis for a 
discussion of Orphism. Those of Professors Weiss 
and Brownlee retain our essential understanding 
of the psalm even though they have not pro¬ 
nounced themselves on the question of the 
possible meager Orphic overtones. 

Professor Avi Hurvitz has given support to 
Rabinowitz’ and Weiss’s reading of line 7, our 
verse 4, in an article arguing that one should read 
“Lord of the Universe” and “God of the 
Universe” (rather than “Everything has God 
seen”) because such a reading can be established 
in the hellenistic period. 20 All such arguments, 
however, ignore those ancient Greek and Latin 
versions of Psalm 151 which clearly understood 
the words to mean “Everything has God seen” 
(i.e., everything in David’s heart or soul— 
adhering, as one must, to the subject matter of the 
poem). 

Professor A. Dupont-Sommer, of the University 
of Paris, is convinced that Psalm 151A exhibits 
Orphic influence and is of Essene origin, as well. 
His translation is perhaps the closest to my own 
of those here noted, but there is still a notable 
difference in lines 5 and 6 (the lines are numbered 
below). 27 

Dupont-Sommer Psalm 151A 

3 Alleluia! Of David, son of Jesse. 

1 was the least of my brothers 
and the youngest of the sons of my father. 

And (the latter) made of me 4 the shepherd of his flock 
and the leader of his goats. 

My hands fashioned an instrument of music 
and my fingers, a lyre; 
sand I rendered glory to Yahweh, 
having said to myself: 


24 “La forme poetique du Psaume 151 de lagrotte 11,” the Harvard Theological Review. 

Revue de Qumran , No. 15 (1963), pp. 371-378, and “ Pre- 26 See Hurwitz’ article (in Hebrew) in Tarbitz for 1965, 
cisions sur la forme poetique du Psaume 151,” Revue de pp. 224-227. 

Qumran , No. 18 (1965), pp. 249-252. 27 “Le Psaume cli dans llQPs a et le probteme de son 

26 “Notes on the Texts and Transmission of the origine ess6nienne,” Semitica, XIV (1964), pp. 25-62. 
Apocryphal Psalms 151, 154 and 155,” forthcoming in 
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“ Do the mountains not witness cto Him? 

And do not the hills proclaim (Him)?” 

The trees esteemed my words 
and the flock, my poems. 

7 For who will proclaim and who will celebrate 
and who will recount the works of the Lord? 

The universe, Eloah sees it; 

sthe universe, He hears it, and He heeds. 

He sent His prophet to annoint me, 

Samuel gto make me great. 


My brothers went out to meet him, 
they who were of handsome form and handsome 

mien, 

who were tall of stature, 
iowho had handsome hair: 

Yahweh chose them not. 

But He sent to take me nfrom behind the flock, 
and He anointed me with holy oil, 
and He made of me the prince of His people 
and the leader of the sons i 2 of His covenant. 


Psalms 154 and 155 


Psalms 154 and 155 have been known heretofore 
only by those scholars interested in Syriac studies, 
and they referred to the two psalms as Nos. II 
and III of the Five Syriac Apocryphal Psalms. 
Only very recently have we known to label them 
Psalms 154 and 155: for thus are they numbered 
in the oldest extant Syriac manuscript of the 
Psalter which has only in the past few years come 
to light and which is as yet unpublished. Psalms 
152 and 153 in the medieval manuscript were 
known by scholars as Nos. IV and V of the Syriac 
apocryphal psalms, but Psalms 152 and 153 do 
not appear in our scroll, and we have no Hebrew 
text for them. 

Thus we skip over Psalms 152 and 153 (Syriac 
psalms dealing with David’s prowess as a shepherd, 
guarding his flock and fighting preying beasts— 
see Appendix I) and take up Psalms 154 and 155. 
These psalms have nothing to do with David 
whatever, despite the fact that they are preserved 
in Syriac in conjunction with three psalms about 
David as a shepherd. The order in which they are 
found in the medieval Syriac manuscript from 
which we get their numbers (151-155) is more 
logical than the order in which they are preserved 
in the later Syriac manuscripts (as Nos. I-V, with 
our two psalms of this section coming second and 
third). The medieval Syriac manuscript is the oldest 
Syriac manuscript having these apocryphal psalms, 
and is the only Syriac manuscript of the biblical 
Psalter which contains the five apocryphal 
psalms, and is the only Syriac manuscript which 
gives them all the numbers 151-155. But even if 
the order is both logical (the three psalms about 
David and then the two not about him) and the 
most ancient preserved of the Syriac group, we 
still cannot state unequivocally that the order was 


the original one in which they were first found 
when first grouped together: we cannot really be 
sure that they are by the same author—indeed, 
they probably were not composed by the same 
poet. 

But despite the uncertainty of our answers to 
such questions of order, date and authorship, one 
thing is clear: our newly found Hebrew texts of 
Psalms 154 and 155 are the Vorlagen of the Syriac 
texts of them; that is, Psalms 154 and 155 in the 
scroll are the Hebrew psalms from which the 
Syriac translations were made. This does not 
mean that the Syriac translator of them had our 
very scroll in his hands when he translated these 
psalms into Syriac—whenever it was—but it does 
mean that he had copies very much like ours when 
he did so. Here is one of those rare cases in 
scholarship, then, where we now know, without 
further ado, what lay back of a translated text. 
The Syriac translation corresponds to the Hebrew 
original at about 95 per cent, or better, corre¬ 
spondence. 

The Syriac translation of Psalm 154 indicates 
that the psalm is only slightly longer than what we 
actually have in the scroll. The Hebrew text of 
Psalm 154 in the scroll takes up all of column 
xvm, but it must be remembered that only about 
two-thirds of the column survived the decomposi¬ 
tion which over the centuries ravaged one end of 
the rolled-up scroll in the cave. There are about 
four verses of the psalm lacking, two which would 
have been at the bottom of column xvn, and two 
in the last third of column xvm: hence, the great 
bulk of the psalm has been preserved, and the 
four verses that are lacking are rather easily recon¬ 
structed on the basis of the Syriac translation and 
the extant Hebrew text. 
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Psalm 154 


U) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

< 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


(9) 

< 10 ) 


UD 


[With a loud voice glorify God; 

in the congregation of the many proclaim his majesty. 

In the multitude of the upright glorify his name 
and with the faithful recount his greatness.] 

(1 lQPs a column xvm) 

[Bind] 28 your souls with the good ones 
and with the pure ones to glorify the Most High. 

Form an assembly to proclaim his salvation 
and be not lax in making known his might 
and his majesty to all simple folk. 

For to make known the glory of the Lord 
is Wisdom 29 given, 
and for recounting his many deeds 
she is revealed to man: 
to make known to simple folk his might 
and to explain to senseless folk his greatness, 
those far from her gates, 
those remote from her portals. 

For the Most High is the Lord of Jacob 
and his majesty is over all his works. 

And a man who glorifies the Most High, 
he accepts as one who brings a meal offering 
as one who offers he-goats and bullocks, 
as one who fattens the altar with many burnt offerings, 
as a sweet-smelling fragrance from the hand of the righteous. 30 


28 Verses 1 and 2, the first word of verse 3, some of verses 18-19, and all of 20 are reconstructed from the 
Syriac on the basis of the style of the Hebrew scroll text. 

29 The Psalms Scroll offers the first clear evidence of the personification of Wisdom, as a woman, in the nonbiblical 
literature at Qumran. In the Bible see, e.g., Prov. 8:34; also Sirach 1:15. 

30 Essentially the biblical idea of God’s looking favorably upon the righteous who cannot or do not offer many sacri¬ 
fices, reflected at Qumran in IQS (“ Manual of Discipline ”) ix 4-5. 
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Psalm 154 —continued 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(lfi) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


From the gates of the righteous is heard her voice 
and from the assembly of the pious her song. 31 
When they eat with satiety she is cited, 32 
also when they drink in community together, 

Their meditation is on the Law of the Most High 
their words on making known his might. 33 
How far from the wicked is her word 
from all haughty men to know her. 34 

Behold the eyes of the Lord 
upon the good ones are compassionate, 
and upon those who glorify him he increases his mercy; 

from an evil time will he deliver [their] soul. 

[Bless] the Lord 

who redeems the humble from the hand [of strangers] 
[and delivers the pure from the hand of the wicked, 
[Who establishes a horn out of Ja]cob 
and a judge [of peoples out of Israel;] 

[He will spread his tent in Zion 
and abide forever in Jerusalem.] 36 


31 Wisdom’s voice, song, and word. The Syriac misinterprets these verses to refer to God himself directly. 

32 The Syriac says “ true ” or “ faithful.” 

33 This is the point, verses 13-14, at which the psalm seems most sectarian: see IQS vi 4-7 and lQSa ii 11-22. 

34 Wisdom’s voice, song, and word, as in verse 12, above. 

35 Some of verses 18-19 and all of 20 are reconstructed from the Syriac in the style of the Hebrew scroll text. 
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Psalm 154 has five strophes of excellent biblical- 
style Hebrew poetry. There are twenty verses, 
including those reconstructed from the Syriac, 
most of which are bicolons. The psalm seems to 
be of the type used in worship, which might be 
called a “Call to Worship.” The first strophe has 
seven verbs, all in the imperative mode, which call 
the faithful to glorify God by assembling to pro¬ 
claim God’s greatness and to instruct the unini¬ 
tiated. The second strophe affirms that the task 
of the assemblage is the God-given and Wisdom- 
endowed duty of informing senseless and simple 
folk, that is, those who are far from Wisdom, 
of God’s mighty acts. In the third strophe those 
who thus glorify God are compared to those who 
offer many sacrifices, and even to sweet-smelling 
incense offered by the truly righteous. The fourth 
strophe notes that Wisdom’s voice may be heard 
in the assembly of the righteous and pious, who 
meditate on Torah, and in the mission of proclaim¬ 
ing God’s might, even while they eat and drink 
together. The fifth strophe contains the assurance 
that God’s special protection is over the good, 
the pure, the glorifiers, and the poor, who though 
presently experiencing an evil time will surely 
know God’s compassion, loving faithfulness, and 
deliverance from the hands of strangers and 
wicked men. Verse 18 reverts to the call-to-worship 
theme of the first strophe, a directive to bless the 
Lord who is redeemer, deliverer, and sustainer. 

The psalm is highly sapiential, that is, it belongs 
to a corpus of Jewish writings called Wisdom litera¬ 
ture. Wisdom is here personified as a woman who 
sings (verse 12). She has gates of her own, but 
her voice may be heard in the gateways of the 
righteous (verses 8 and 12). Wicked and insolent 
men do not know her (verse 15), although she is 
intimately known by the righteous ones, who are 
supposedly called into assembly by this psalm. 
Wisdom’s principal function here is to aid man 
in proclaiming the glory of God (verse 5). 

There are three groups mentioned in the psalm: 
the righteous, the wicked, and the senseless, these 
last being neither among the initiated or their 
enemies. Only the first group, the glorifiers, have 
Wisdom, but Wisdom is theirs for the purpose of 
the teaching of God’s mighty acts to the unini¬ 
tiated—the simple folk. Of the wicked and inso¬ 
lent we hear very little: they lack Wisdom (verse 
15), and they seem to be responsible for the evil 


times that apparently have befallen the good 
group—according to the last strophe. 

If the Syriac of verses 19 and 20 can be trusted 
to reflect the intent of the psalm, then the goal of 
the whole piece seems to be in the hope there 
expressed, namely that God will spread his tent on 
Zion and abide continually in Jerusalem. Zion and 
Jerusalem are synonymous, as well as the ideas of 
spreading the tent and abiding: the two colons 
of verse 20 are in synonymous parallelism. The 
tent would in all likelihood be a poetic allusion to 
the temple or, perhaps, a truly pure temple. Verse 
20 does not necessarily indicate that the temple in 
Jerusalem does not exist. If it did imply the non¬ 
existence of the temple, then certain possibilities 
for dating the composition of the psalm would 
thereby be suggested. Sane caution is in order in 
dealing with a verse of Hebrew reconstructed 
from Syriac: it is quite out of order to jump to 
brilliant conclusions on such a basis. 

Certain scholars will surely insist that Psalm 154 
is Essenian because of certain words and ideas 
contained in it, and those words and ideas cannot 
be overlooked as possible indices of the epithets 
and practices of the Qumran sect called Essenes. 
Such expressions as the “good ones” and the 
“pure ones” are attested elsewhere in Qumran 
literature as names used at Qumran of the sect. 
The fourth strophe will appeal to some students of 
Qumran literature as reflective of the pious 
practices of the Qumran sect during meal times— 
while eating and drinking to meditate on the Law 
and to speak of the task of proclaiming God’s 
might (verses 13-14). Other scholars will go on to 
suggest that the wicked men here mentioned were 
the Hasmonaean priests in Jerusalem, because of 
whom the Sons of Zadok of Qumran exiled them¬ 
selves to the Dead Sea shore wastes. They may 
further say that the third strophe contains com¬ 
pensative and consoling assurances for exiled 
priests who do not have access to the holy altar in 
Jerusalem. We know, by the way, that some 
scholars will say these things because at least two 
very respectable scholars had already said them on 
the basis of the Syriac text before the scroll was 
unrolled. 

It cannot be denied that the psalm lends itself 
to thoughts about the Qumran sect. In fact, 
anyone who in studying the psalm did not think 
of the other Qumran literature and passages in it 
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about the practices of the sect probably is not very 
familiar with it. Soon after 1 had unrolled the 
scroll and began to study it I grew very excited 
about this psalm and wrote a paper on it arguing 
all of the inferences cited above. I read the paper 
before a very august gathering of scholars in the 
library of the American School of Oriental Re¬ 
search in Jerusalem, Jordan, and in the discussion 
that followed was confronted with the sobriety 
and maturity of second thoughts on the matter. 
In the months that followed, as I reworked the 
paper for publication in a European journal, I 
came to realize that although Psalm 154 may have 
been proto-Essenian and may have originated in 
early circles which later became part of the 
Qumran group, the psalm itself lacks any charac¬ 
teristic that should be called exclusively Essenian. 
It is biblical in vocabulary and tone, not Essenian 
or Qumranian. It cannot have been written by the 
Qumranian Teacher of Righteousness, as some 
might suggest, and also be included in a scroll 
of psalms attributed to the ancient King David. 

It is in fact very difficult to date a psalm such as 
Psalm 154. The scroll contains compositions, 
such as Psalm 151, which would not have contri¬ 
buted anything to the theology of the Qumran 
sect. The presence of Psalm 154 in the scroll says 
nothing about its provenance or origins; and still, 
its affinities to known ideas and practices of the 
Qumran Essenes suggest that it may have origi¬ 
nated in Hasidic or proto-Essenian circles, perhaps 
in the second quarter of the second century b.c. 

Whether or not Psalm 154 originated in proto- 
Essenian circles, its position in the scroll, with 
respect to what precedes and what follows, is very 
interesting in terms of its probable use in worship 
at Qumran. Psalm 145 in columns xvi and xvn, 
Psalm 154 in column xvin, and the “Plea for 
Deliverance” in column xix all in one way or 
another deal with the theme of praising God for 
his mighty and victorious acts of deliverance and 
redemption. 

As suggested above in the Introduction, one of 
the most unusual and fascinating facets of the 
scroll is the prose notation following Psalm 145. 
Although it is undoubtedly a subscription to 
Psalm 145, it should be noted that if it was a rather 
lengthy prose statement, such as the one in column 
xxvii, it would also have preceded Psalm 154; that 
is, it alone would have come between the two 


psalms. A short psalm might have intervened, but 
it would be shear conjecture to determine which 
(Psalm 117? Psalm 120?), since we have no way 
of knowing how long the prose notation actually 
was. Be that as it may, the few words preserved of 
it fit very well into the theme of the psalms present 
in columns xvi to xix, praise of God's mighty 
acts in Israel's history. 

Psalm 155 is about as biblical as a psalm can 
be: its poetry is like that of the biblical psalms; 
its vocabulary is biblical; and its content is like 
that of biblical psalms of thanksgiving in which 
the psalmist includes his prayer for deliverance 
which has now been granted. The great resolution 
is recorded in verse 17: “I cried ‘O Lord' and he 
answered me, and he healed .my broken heart.” 

Psalm 155 is a Psalm of Thanksgiving with a 
Plea for Deliverance imbedded in it. One cannot 
but think of psalms such as 22 and 51 when reading 
this beautiful poem. The first strophe is metered 
in staccato cries directed at God in desperation 
and despair. In dire straits a man pleads in clipped 
and pitiful tones not to be left in the hands of 
wicked men. He spreads his hands in prayer to 
the temple (“thy holy dwelling” of verse 2) and 
begs that his life be renewed and not cast down 
(verse 5). 

The poet readily admits of the justice of God’s 
ways and his own desert of punishment for the 
sins of his youth (verse 12). Perhaps quoting 
Ps. 143:2, he says “no man living is righteous” 
before God. His plea is based on the argument 
that God would do better to edify his soul, renew 
his life (verse 5), by teaching him of the ordinances 
of the Law in this experience (verse 9), than by 
abandoning him to wicked men and the fate to 
which they would subject him (verse 6); for thus 
he in turn would teach the congregation of God’s 
glory (verse 10), as a result of divine deliverance. 
Psalm 22 (verses 231T.) concludes with the same 
argument. Other biblical psalms follow the same 
pattern. 

The psalm includes a number of memorable 
phrases not the least of which is in verses 13 and 
14: “ Purify me, O Lord, from the evil scourge and 
let it not turn again upon me. Dry up its roots 
from me and let its leaves not flourish within me.” 
The phrase in verse 11, “Lead me not into situa¬ 
tions too hard for me” reminds one of the similar 
phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead me not into 
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<i> 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(ID 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


Psalm 155 


1 lQPs a column xxiv, lines 3-17 


O Lord, 36 1 called unto thee, 
I spread forth my palms 
Incline thine ear 
And my request 
Edify my soul 
And abandon (it) not 
May the Judge of Truth 


give heed to me. 
toward thy holy dwelling, 
and grant me my plea, 
withhold not from me. 
and do not cast it down 
in the presence of the wicked, 
the rewards of evil. 


remove from me 


O Lord, judge me not according to my sins; 

for no man living is righteous before thee. 37 
Grant me understanding, 38 O Lord, in thy law, 
and teach me thine ordinances, 
that many may hear of thy deeds 
and peoples may honor thy glory. 

Remember me and forget me not 
and lead me not into situations too hard for me. 39 
The sins of my youth cast far from me 
and may my transgressions not be remembered against me. 
Purify me, O Lord, from the evil scourge 
and let it not turn again upon me. 

Dry up its roots from me 
and let its leaves not flourish within me. 40 


05) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

( 21 ) 


Thou art glory, 41 O Lord. 

Therefore is my request fulfilled before thee. 

To whom may I cry and he would grant (it) me? 

And the sons of man—what more can [their] pow[er] do?— 
My trust, O Lord, is befo[r]e thee. 

I cried “ O Lord ” and he answered me, 

[and he healed] my broken heart. 

I slumbered [and sl]ept, 

I dreamt; indeed [I awoke.] 42 
[Thou didst support me, O Lord, 
and I invoked] the Lord, [my deliverer.] 43 

(From the Syriac) 

Now shall I behold their shame; 

I have trusted in thee and shall not be abashed. 

(Render glory for ever and ever.) 

Deliver Israel, O Lord, thy faithful ones, 
and the house of Jacob, thy chosen ones. 


Syr 

lines 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


40 A figure, borrowed perhaps from Ezek. 17:7-9, referring to what sin can do inside a man. Cf. Ps. 32:5, and lines 
15 and 16 of “Plea for Deliverance” in column xix. 

41 See Ps. 3:4. The Syriac reads “Great art thou” (cf. Job 36:5). See also 1QH (“Thangksgiving Hymns”) iv 40, 
“ For thou art truth ....” 

42 A shout or cry of defiance of enemies—see Pss. 3:2 and 118:6. 

43 Verses 17 to 19 are readily reconstructed on the basis of the Hebrew and Syriac (especially Mosul 1113) texts. The 
remainder of the Hebrew psalm is lacking because of the condition of the scroll. 
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temptation.” But certainly the most moving lines 
come at the beginning of the psalmist’s testimony 
that God had delivered him (verse 17): “1 cried 
‘O Lord’ and he answered me, and he healed my 
broken heart.” 

Verses 9 through 16 present an alphabetic 
acrostic arrangement which probably continued 
through to the end of the psalm. Professor Patrick 
W. Skehan, of the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, agrees that the lost lines at the bottom 
of column xxiv contained the last three verses, 19 
to 21 (samekhy ‘ ayin,pe ), as reconstructed above: in¬ 
deed much of the reconstruction I owe to him. But 
Monsignor Skehan also thinks that our verses 1 to 
8 are only four verses and that the whole poem is an 
alphabetic acrostic beginning not with the Hebrew 
letter he, as I perceive it, but with the first letter‘d/. 44 

Sirach 

The fourth of the previously known poems in 
the scroll is identifiable as the second canticle 
after the epilogue of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom 
of Ben Sira, or Sirach. Sirach is found in the Old 
Testament of Catholic Bibles and among the 
Apocrypha of Protestant Bibles; it enjoys neither 
canonical nor deutero-canonical status in Jewish 
Bibles, but among Jews and Christians it has been 
an oft-read and favored book through the centuries. 
Recent English editions of Sirach are those avail¬ 
able in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Bible of 1955 and in the Revised Standard Version 
Apocrypha of 1957, and in them beginning at 
chapter 51, verse 13, are studious translations of 
our canticle, based on the then available Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and medieval Hebrew texts. Now, 
if one compares the canticle as located there with 
the canticle as it appears in our scroll, he will 
discover rather radical differences. The differences 
are so great, in fact, that in my early preliminary 
report on the unrolling of the Psalms Scroll I 
did not mention the presence in it of the canticle. 


44 See Skehan, “A Broken Acrostic and Psalm 9” in the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly , XXVII (1965), pp. 1-5. 

45 Avi Hurvitz and others have attempted, by linguistic 
analysis, to date Psalm 155 no earlier than the Persian 
period (Hurvitz, “Observations on the Language of the 
Third Apocryphal Psalm from Qumran,” Revue de Qumran , 
No. 18 (1965), pp. 225-232). His work appeared too late to 
receive consideration here. 


Whereas Psalm 154 has a number of affinities 
with the sect at Qumran of antiquity, Psalm 155 has 
none whatever. Psalm 154 can be thought of as 
proto-Essenian but certainly not Psalm 155. The 
psalm is so “biblical” (or archaized) in tone, 
content, and spirit that one must assume it simply 
was not very widely known in general Jewish 
worship in the first century, that it was excluded 
from the Psalter, as it manifestly was, in the rab¬ 
binical decisions at Jamnia, around a.d. 90-100. 
One almost wishes he could reverse the decision 
of the council and add these psalms to our 
present Psalter. At any rate, Psalm 155 is about 
as biblical as a nonbiblical psalm can get, and 
there is no certainty as to the date of its com¬ 
position. 45 


51:13ff. 

It was not until Monsignor Patrick W. Skehan saw 
the text of the poem in the scroll that it was defi¬ 
nitely identified: Professor Skehan, with Father 
Louis Hartman, had translated Sirach for the 
Confraternity Bible. But even he was quite amazed 
over the differences the new text offers. 

The first observation one makes about the can¬ 
ticle in the scroll is the rather obvious one of its 
presence there. The Psalms Scroll is clearly Davidic 
in the sense that the scribe who penned it in the 
first century a.d. believed that all the poetic com¬ 
positions in it were authored by the ancient King 
David: columns xxvii and xxvm fall short only of 
making an outright statement to that effect. And 
yet the canticle heretofore was known only in 
conjunction with the much later Jerusalem sage, 
Jesus the Son of Sira, of the second century b.c. 
It occurs in his work, which we call Sirach, after 
the epilogue, and some scholars have voiced sus¬ 
picions as to its authorship, but the same scholars 
sometimes interpreted certain words or ideas in it 
according to our knowledge of Sirach. 46 This is 

46 Copies in Hebrew of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, have 
been found in Cave 4 at Qumran and in one of the chambers 
of the fortress wall at Masada. The Qumran fragment 
contains only eleven or so verses of Sirach chapter 6, and 
not much is yet known about it, but Professor Yigael 
Yadin, who in 1963 conducted the excavations at Masada, 
has reported that the five chapters preserved of the Masada 
scroll of Sirach date to the first century b.c., i.e., only a 
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but to observe, I suppose, that those in antiquity 
who appended it to Sirach had fairly good reason 
to do so: the setting of the canticle fits very well 
that of a “sung” confession by a Wisdom 
teacher who exhorts his disciples “to go and do 
likewise.” One’s feeling might well be that if 
Ben Sira did not pen it as a closing lecture for a 
graduating class then at least he should have used 
it, or one like it. It fits Ben Sira’s context better 
perhaps than David’s; consorting with Wisdom 
and taking her as a mistress are themes of the 
later period. And yet the biblical witness gives us 
some useful clues on David’s attested relation to 
Wisdom. The prose inset in column xxvn asserts 
that King David was wise, bright as sunlight, 
literate, and discerning (xxvii 2-3). These Davidic 
attributes derive from the Bible itself. The wise 
woman of Tekoa said that David had “wisdom 
like the wisdom of the angel of God to know all 
things that are on the earth” (II Sam. 14:20). One 
of Saul’s young men testified that David was pru¬ 
dent or discerning of speech (I Sam. 16:18), and 
David himself is reported to have sung of how the 
spirit of God spoke through him (II Sam. 23:2). 
It is not at all gauche, therefore, to have David in 
mind while reading the psalm. Its presence in a 
Davidic psalter is as acceptable as its presence in 
Sirach, if one is willing to think of David in the 
manner of Wisdom thinkers. 

The poem is an alphabetic acrostic (each verse 
begins with sequential letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and its stichotic arrangement is, there¬ 
fore, easily established. It was known heretofore 
in ancient Greek, Latin, and Syriac as well as in 
a medieval Hebrew version. The medieval Hebrew 
text was perhaps a translation from the Syriac, 
just as the Latin was based on the Greek. Although 
none of the versions or recensions accurately 
reflects our scroll text of the canticle, the Greek 
is manifestly the oldest among them and the one 
which affords the most fruitful comparisons. 


matter of some decades after its supposed composition date, 
around 200 b.c. Yadin further reports that the Masada 
text is practically identical with the medieval copy of 
Sirach found in the old Karaite synagogue of Cairo in the 
late nineteenth century. This is far from the case with our 
Qumran text of the canticle in Sirach 51, which is remark¬ 
ably different from the Cairo text. It should be observed, 
however, that the Cairo text and the ancient Greek text 
of the canticle are in very close agreement, though not 


Just as we did the Greek and the Hebrew of 
Psalm 151, so we put the Greek and the Hebrew 
of Sirach 51:I3fF., side by side, underlining the 
distinctive elements of each text, that is, the words 
or phrases that have no corresponding words or 
phrases in the parallel column. Whereas in the 
case of Psalm 151 we noted that the Hebrew 
contained every salient idea and most every word of 
the Greek text, here we must note that the two texts 
are quite different at some crucial points. The 
Greek, it may be quickly observed, has no line 
corresponding either to Hebrew verse 8b or verse 
9b; and at that point it becomes quite difficult 
to match up the colons of the two texts: verse 
10b of the Hebrew ambiguously relates to the sense 
of the Greek placed opposite it, while verses 9a and 
10a are unmistakably parallel. The first really tell¬ 
ing distinction of the sort occurs already in verses 
1 and 2. Verse 13a of the Greek is an excellent 
translation of Hebrew verse la, but Greek verse 
13b adds a note of piety totally lacking in Hebrew 
verse lb. And then Greek verse 14a, it must be 
admitted, simply fails to translate Hebrew verse 
2a; the Greek is highly pious while the Hebrew 
begins to border on the erotic. The other versions, 
it may be pointed out, follow the Greek lead in this 
regard, presenting essentially pious ideas in lieu 
of those phrases in the Hebrew which suggest 
erotic figures and nuances. Even the medieval 
Hebrew text reflects the difference noted between 
the Qumran text and the Greek, right up, that is, 
until what we may now call verse 13 (Hebrew 
letter mem) of the medieval Hebrew text, which is 
itself erotic enough: “My bowels are astir like a 
firepot for her, to gaze upon her, that I may own 
her, a pleasant possession.” But that sentence is 
in the medieval text of the canticle aready known 
by scholars for sixty-five years. Here now are the 
Greek and Hebrew parallels followed by their 
respective translations. 


“practically identical,” exhibiting the same compatibility 
in the canticle as in the rest of Sirach. Yadin is of theopinion 
that the Masada text shows that the medieval Cairo text 
represents the original, since his text and the medieval 
text are in such close agreement. Such a judgment is 
probably correct for chapters 1 to 50 of Sirach, but definite¬ 
ly not for our canticle. See Yadin’s report in the Illustrated 
London News for October 31, 1964, pp. 696-697, and text 
in The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (1965). 
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Sirach 51:13ff. 


LXX 

(13) .When I was young before I had wandered 

I sought Wisdom openly in my prayer. 

(14) I prayed for her before the temple 

and finally will I seek her out. 

(15a) Even from the flower until the ripening of a 
grape 

my heart has delighted in her. 
usb) f 00 t t ro d i n uprightness; 

from my youth have I sought after her. 

(l6) I inclined my ear but a little and received 
(her), 

and great was the learning I found. 

<17> There was profit for me in her; 

to him who gives me Wisdom give I glory. 
<l8) I purposed to act after her : 

and I was zealous for good, 
and shall not be ashamed. 

(19aa) My soul has wrestled with her 

( 20 a«) j directed my soul toward her 
(19a ^ and in my deeds I was exact. 

(i9b<x) j stretched my hands on high 
(i9b£) anc j p e r C eived her secrets. 


... your reward in his season. 


a mother who gives suck in Isa. 66:1-11 and in the Apostro¬ 
phe to Zion, column xxn. 

57 Wisdom, just called nurse, is now called teacher. 

68 The Hebrew word can mean “ manhood’’and “virility,” 
or “glory” and “majesty.” See Prov. 5:9. 

59 Wisdom besported herself before God at creation: 
so Prov. 8:30. 

60 A word which in Hebrew can also mean “good.” 

01 The last colons of verses 7, 8 and 9 serve to indicate 
the passion of concentration and dedication. 

02 Literally “soul” or “self.” 

63 Possibly “in her” or, remotely, “with her.” 


1 lQPs a column xxi, lines 11-17 

Q 

(1) I was a young man before I had erred 47 
when I looked for her. 

<2> She came to me in her beauty 48 

when finally I sought her out. 49 
(3) Even (as) a blossom drops in the ripening of 
grapes, 50 

making glad the heart, 51 
{4) (So) my foot 52 trod in uprightness; 53 

for from my young manhood have I known 
her. 54 

(5) I inclined my ear but a little 

and great was the persuasion 55 1 found. 

(6) And she became for me a nurse; 55 

to my teacher 51 I give my ardor. 55 
<7> I purposed to make sport: 59 

I was zealous for pleasure, 60 
without pause. 61 

<8> I kindled my desire 62 for her 63 
without distraction. 

(9) I bestirred my desire 64 for her, 65 

and on her heights I do not waver. 66 
{10) I spread my hand(s) 67 ... 

and perceive her unseen parts. 66 
lll) I cleansed my hand(s ) 69 ... 

llQPs a column xxn, line 1 
<23b> . . . your reward in his season. 


64 “Soul” or “self,” as in verse 8. 

05 Possibly “in her” or “with her,” as above. 

06 The figure is borrowed from Prov. 9:3-14. 

07 The word “hand,” as well as the word “foot,” can 
connote the phallus: see Isa. 57:8. 

08 Or “her nakedness.” The Greek translator would have 
understood “ the unknown things about her. ” See Sirach 
42:18 in Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll , p. 27. (The Hebrew 
word for “perceive” can also mean “pierce”.) 

09 Again, the word “hand” can suggest the phallus, as 
above. 
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The poem in the scroll, in the right-hand column 
marked Q, has many ambiguities throughout. The 
double entendres suggest a deliberate literary 
quality intended by the poet. Manifestly the Greek 
recension understands only one sense throughout. 
Whether the Greek translator chose to ignore the 
underlying nuances or whether the Greek is based 
on an intermediate Hebrew which had somehow 
excised the erotic overtones is difficult to determine. 
It is the same question we faced when dealing with 
Psalm 151 and the great differences there between 
the Hebrew and the Greek. In both these cases one 
may say that the Greek recension is ostensibly more 
biblically orthodox or pious than the Hebrew, but 
that would be a rather superficial observation, for 
while there may be a rather weak image of Orpheus 
superimposed on the figure of David in Psalm 
151 A, the poem itself, as well as Psalm 151B 
which follows it, is based firmly on I Samuel 16 and 
17 in the Old Testament: only the imagery can be 
said to be in any sense nonbiblical. And our present 
canticle is as completely biblical, even in imagery, 
as any psalm in the scroll: every figure and imagt 
in it has a similar one in Genesis or Proverbs or the 
Song of Songs in the Old Testament, or Sirach it¬ 
self, which is about as “orthodox” in theology 
and piety as any book in the Bible. Erotic figures 
and images are not really rare in the Bible, particu¬ 
larly in so-called biblical Wisdom literature; our 
canticle is a part of apocryphal Wisdom literature. 

What needs to be pointed out here is a fact of 
Hebrew vocabulary of which the layman may be 
unaware: both the word “hand” and the word 
“foot” may in Hebrew suggest the phallus. The 
word basically meaning “hand” is translated 
“nakedness,” with a footnote indicating the un¬ 
certainty of it, in the Revised Standard Version at 
Isa. 57:8. The word basically meaning “foot” is 
used euphemistically in Judg. 3:24,1 Sam. 24:3, II 
Kings 18:27, Isa. 7:20, Isa. 36:12, and perhaps 
as well in Isa 6:2 and Ruth 3:14. The double 
meaning in verse 4 of the Hebrew canticle becomes 
rather prominent when it is also realized that the 
Hebrew word meaning “uprightness” can also 
mean “ smoothness ” and that the Hebrew word 
translated there as “ have I known ” can connote 
sexual intercourse. If the word “hand(s)” is 
euphemistic in verses 10 and 11, then the singular 
should be understood instead of the plural. 

The word translated “persuasion” in verse 5 


can mean “ learning,” as with the Greek opposite; 
it can also mean “doctrine” and can connote the 
idea of discipline. But in Wisdom literature it is 
found in erotic contexts meaning “persuasion” 
(Prov. 7:21, 16:21) or even “seductive speech.” 
The word meaning “ardor” in verse 6 (Prov. 5:9) 
can mean also “ manhood,” “ strength,” or, with 
the Greek, “glory” or “majesty.” The word 
translated “desire” in verses 8 and 9 basically 
means “ self,” and in the Bible is most often trans¬ 
lated by “ soul,” which is the only one of the mean¬ 
ings surviving in the Greek. The word meaning 
“pleasure” in verse 7 most often in the Bible 
means simply “good,” as the Greek has it. The 
words “ spread ” and “ perceive ” in verse 10 could 
possibly mean “distend” and “pierce.” Another 
possible translation of “ unseen parts ” would be 
“unknown parts,” which leads into the Greek 
meaning “ ignorance of Wisdom.” 

The quality of literary ambiguity is present other 
than in words with possible sexual connotations. 
The first and most striking is that in the Hebrew 
word of verse 1 meaning “to err”; it can indeed 
mean “wander” or “travel,” as the Greek has it: 
the Greek of verse 13a is an excellent translation 
of Hebrew verse la, for the Greek word itself 
shares some of the ambivalence of the Hebrew. 
Hebrew verse 2b and Greek verse 14b are also very 
close in meaning; only the tense of the Hebrew verb 
may be different. Seeking Wisdom out in the He¬ 
brew carries with it the connotation of doing an 
exegesis of Wisdom, or of a midrash or homilet- 
ical exposition on Wisdom—as well as the idea of 
searching for her. The Greek idea of finding profit 
in Wisdom, of Greek verse 17, entails only a very 
slight misreading of the Hebrew, just as in the case 
of Greek verse 18c, which is only a minor misun¬ 
derstanding of the Hebrew, based on a metathesis 
of consonants of the verb in Hebrew verse 7c. 
Hebrew verses 7c and 8b say the same thing; they 
speak of a young man’s passionate attention to 
the object of his devotion, and the repetition of the 
idea renders literary quality. 

Our poem is of a literary type well known in 
Jewish Wisdom literature, in which Wisdom is 
personified as a woman. In Wisdom of Solomon 
8:2 we read: 

I loved her and sought her from my youth, 
and I desired to take her for my bride, 
and I became enamored of her beauty. 
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And in Sirach 15:2 Vve find the mother or nurse 
idea of verse 6 of our canticle: 

She will come to meet him like a mother, 

and like the wife of his youth she will welcome him. 

Our verse 6 says that Wisdom has been the young 
man’s nurse and teacher, and she now becomes his 
mistress. 

In the Bible, Proverbs chapter 9 provides the 
pattern for thinking of Wisdom as a mistress or a 
harlot whom man should take. She is contrasted 
in 9:1-6 with a human harlot whose water is 
stolen and whose bread must be eaten in secret 
(9:13-18). The word “heights” in our verse 9 is 
found also in Prov. 8:2 as well as Prov. 9:3: 
Wisdom and her maids appeal to passersby from 
the high places of the town just as do actual harlots 
(Prov. 9:14; cf. Sirach 24:19-22). 

Our song tells of a young man, who before he 
had erred, had sought Wisdom, and who, while 
maturing from childhood into young manhood, 
as the blossom drops in the ripening of grapes, 
dedicated himself to Wisdom. She who in his 
minority had been his mother, or nurse, and 
teacher, in his majority becomes his mistress. As 
soon as passions develop, they are sublimated in 
the pursuit of Wisdom. 

One can readily understand how the pious at 
Qumran would appreciate such a poem. By all 
indications celibacy was the usual practice there, 
and a poem such as this or the one in Proverbs 9 
would have strong spiritual significance for them. 
Actually, if the versions are to be trusted for the 
second half of the psalm, from what would have 
been the fourteenth verse on to the end, the con¬ 
text is that of a Wisdom teacher setting his own 
experience of maturing youth as an example for 
his disciples to follow. 

It is, of course, quite difficult to determine what 
the rest of the poem would have been in the missing 
lines of column xxi of the scroll. Verse 12 undoubt¬ 
edly started with the word heart as the versions 
indicate and verse 13 almost certainly was very 
close to what we have in the Syriac and the medi¬ 
eval Hebrew at that point: 

My bowels are astir like a firepot for her, 

to gaze upon her, 

that I may own her, a pleasant possession. 

Originally verses 14 through 23 were probably 


very much like Sirach 51:22-30, the first letters 
of each line continuing through the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet and then a final and extra verse beyond the 
alphabetic acrostic reading (in the medieval 
Hebrew): 

Do your work in righteousness 
and he will give you your reward in his season. 

And that was the end of the original poem as well, 
for at the top of col. xxn the same final words 
appear: your reward in his season. 

The strong indication, therefore, is that the last 
part of the song was an exhortation by the supposed 
Wisdom teacher to his students that they follow 
his example and in their puberty dedicate them¬ 
selves also to the pursuit and acquisition of Wis¬ 
dom, so that as they mature they, like their teacher, 
may direct their human passions toward right¬ 
eousness. Professor Taylor in 1899 translated the 
medieval Hebrew of the last verses of the canticle 
thus: 

Turn unto me, O foolish ones; 
and lodge in my house of learning. 

How long shall ye lack these things, 
and your soul be very thirsty? 

I opened my mouth and spake to her, 

Get ye wisdom in possession without money. 

And bring your necks into her yoke; 
and let your soul take up her burden. 

She is nigh to them that seek her; 
and he that giveth his soul findeth her. 

See with your eyes that I was a little one; 
and 1 laboured in her and found her. 

Hear, ye many, my teaching in my youth; 
and ye shall get silver and gold by me. 

My soul shall rejoice in my age; 
and ye shall not be ashamed of my song. 

Work your works in righteousness; 
and he shall give you your reward in his season. 

The italicized words in the last line above appear 
in the Psalms Scroll at the top of column xxn, 
guaranteeing to us the presence in the scroll of 
the full canticle. Calculations easily indicate that 
the missing lines at the bottom of Column xxi 
would have contained the amount of Hebrew 
necessary to reach the end of the last line of the 
song. Therefore, while some twelve and a half 
verses of the poem are lacking in the scroll, 
reconstruction of the whole piece on the basis of 
what is there, plus what we have in the versions 
and in the medieval copy, is now virtually assured. 



PSALMS HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN 


Plea for Deliverance 


COLUMN xix of the Psalms Scroll contains 
twenty or so verses of a prayer for deliverance from 
sin and Satan, with a praise of thanksgiving for 
past experiences of salvation embedded within the 
prayer. The original full psalm probably had some 
twenty-four or twenty-five verses, judging from 
the arrangement of the materials preceding and 
following it in columns xvm and xx. 

The psalm is quite biblical in vocabulary, style, 
form, and ideas. The oft-met biblical argument, 
that God spare a man his life because in death no 
man can praise him, is here poignantly stated, 
making use of phrases familiar from Isa. 38:18-19, 
Ps. 6:4-5, and so on. Some words and ideas known 


from earliest rabbinic, Tannaitic, literature find 
expression in lines 15 and following. Nonetheless, 
it would be extremely precarious to attempt to 
date the psalm on the basis of such words. 

Another copy of this psalm has been located by 
Father J. van der Ploeg among the fragments of 
llQPs d (see Appendix II, p. 145). It indicates 
that there was at least one line preceding our 
first line and perhaps a few words following what 
we have at the bottom of column xix. A judicious 
guess might be that our line 18 is very close to the 
end of the psalm but that four or five verses at 
the beginning are lost to us from the bottom four 
or five lines of column xviii. 
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Col. 

XIX 

lines 

1 

2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

5- 6 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9 

9- 10 

10 - 11 

11-12 

12- 13 

13- 14 

14- 15 

15 

15- 16 

16- 17 

17 

18 


Plea for Deliverance 
llQPs a column xix 

Surely a maggot cannot praise thee 
nor a grave-worm recount thy lovingkindness. 1 

But the living can praise thee 2 
(even) those who stumble can laud thee. 

In revealing thy kindness to them 
and by thy righteousness thou dost enlighten them. 

For in thy hand is the soul of every living thing; 
the breath of all flesh hast thou given. 3 

Deal with us, O Lord, according to thy goodness, 
according to thy great mercy, 
and according to thy many righteous deeds. 

The Lord has heeded the voice of those who love his name 
and has not deprived them of his lovingkindness. 

Blessed be the Lord who executes righteous deeds, 
crowning his saints with lovingkindness and mercy. 4 

My soul cries out to praise thy name, 
to sing high praises for thy loving deeds, 

To proclaim thy faithfulness— 
of praise of thee there is no end. 

Near death was I for my sins, 
and my iniquities had sold me to the grave; 

But thou didst save me, O Lord, 
according to thy great mercy, 
and according to thy many righteous deeds. 

Indeed have I loved thy name 
and in thy protection have I found refuge. 

When I remember thy might my heart is brave, 
and upon thy mercies do I lean. 

Forgive my sin, O Lord, 
and purify me from my iniquity. 5 

Vouchsafe me a spirit of faith and knowledge 
and let me not be dishonored in ruin. 

Let Satan not rule over me, 
nor an unclean spirit; 

neither let pain nor the evil inclination 
take possession of my bones. 

For thou, O Lord, art my praise, 
and in thee do I hope all the day. 

Let my brothers rejoice with me 

and the house of my father, who are astonished by thy gracious 0 ... 

[ . ] 

[For e]ver I will rejoice in thee. 


4 Very similar to Ps. 103:4. 

6 See Ps. 51:4 and Jer. 33:8. 

• Or, “ appalled by thy grace ”■—a rare if not unique phrase unanticipated in the text. 
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Apostrophe to Zion 


Zion is in the prayers of all who love her, and 
in those prayers God is put in remembrance of 
the promises spoken of prophets for her future. 
This apostrophe to Zion is not a prayer addressed 
to God; that is, it is not a Promethean prayer in 
itself, but it refers to such prayers in an attempt 
to console Jerusalem because of her enemies. 
“Accept a vision bespoken of thee, a dream of 
prophets sought for thee” (verse 17). 

The poem is complete in column xxii; it is 
preceded and followed by known compositions. 
Furthermore, it is an alphabetic acrostic, like the 
preceding canticle from Sirach, and the acrostic 
is complete. Only the Apostrophe to Zion, 
Psalm 151A (column xxvm) and the prose insert 
on David’s compositions (column xxvn) are com¬ 
plete among the apocryphal compositions in the 
scroll, though Psalms 154 and 155 are certainly 
not far from whole. 

Since the Psalms Scroll was first published, 
another copy of our “Apostrophe to Zion” has 
come to light in a Psalter manuscript from Cave 4 
(4QPs f ). 7 The Cave 4 manuscript is quite frag¬ 
mentary, however, so that not until the summer of 
1965 was the discovery made that it contained 
other than biblical psalms. The first seven columns 
of 4QPs f , which contain Psalms 22, 107, and 109, 
were assigned to Monsignor Patrick W. Skehan 
because of their biblical nature, while (what can 
now be called) columns vii to x were assigned to 
Abbe Jean Starcky because they contain non- 
biblical materials (three apocryphal psalms): 
such was the basis of division of labor, back in 
1953-55, within the international team of scholars 
who are working on the tens of thousands of 
fragments from Cave 4. It was due to the keen 
perception of Professor John Strugnell that the 
Skehan and Starcky materials were identified as 
belonging to the same original manuscript: the 


7 J. Starcky, “Psaumes apocryphes de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran,” Revue biblique y LXXIII (1966). 


script and leather are identical. The Cave 4 manu¬ 
script dates from the middle of the first century 
b.c. and includes about half the text of the Apos¬ 
trophe to Zion in columns vii and viii of the extant 
fragments. It offers some twenty variants, none 
of which alters the sense of the poem but some 
of which bring improvements to the Hebrew text. 
The readings that are clearly superior are signaled 
in the notes below, to the text: a complete list 
of the variants may be found in Father Starcky’s 
preliminary publication of the Cave 4 fragments. 

There are three strophes in the poem. Verses 
1 through 6 assure Zion, in the address to her, of 
her future, of the generations of children who 
will play in her parks and the faithful citizens in 
whom she will be proud. Verses 7 through 13 
refer to Zion’s sorrow and plight and the men of 
violence and iniquity whom God will in his sure 
justice banish from her midst. Verses 14 to the 
end pick up the opening theme of prayers for and 
praise of Zion. Zion will surely attain the blessings 
sought for her by her men of honor, her prophets: 

Mayst thou attain unto everlasting righteousness, 
and blessings of the honorable mayst thou receive. 
Accept a vision bespoken of thee, 
a dream of prophets sought for thee. [vv. 16-17] 

The poem is beautifully “ biblical.” It is written 
in the style of apostrophes to Zion found in the 
Bible: Isa. 54:1-8; 60:1-22; and 62:1-8. But 
much of the vocabulary and the imagery of the 
poem is taken from Isa. 66:10-11: 

Rejoice with Jerusalem, and be glad for her, 
all you who love her; 
rejoice for her in joy, 
all you who mourn over her; 
that you may suck and be satisfied 
with her consoling breasts; 
that you may drink deeply with delight 
from the abundance of her glory. 
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(i) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


UO) 


(ID 


Apostrophe to Zion 
1 lQPs a column xxn, lines 1-10 

I remember thee 8 for blessing, O Zion; 
with all my might have I loved thee. 9 
May thy memory be blessed for ever! 

Great is thy hope, O Zion; 
that peace and thy longed-for salvation will come. 

Generation after generation will dwell in thee 
and generations of saints will be thy splendor: 10 

those who yearn 11 for the day of thy salvation 
that they may rejoice in the greatness of thy glory. 12 

On (the) abundance of thy glory they are nourished 13 
and in thy splendid squares will they toddle. 14 

The merits of thy prophets wilt thou remember, 
and in the deeds of thy pious ones wilt thou glory. 15 

Purge 18 violence from thy midst; 
falsehood and evil will be cut off from thee. 

Thy sons will rejoice in thy midst 17 
and thy precious ones will be united with thee. 

How they have hoped for thy salvation, 
thy pure ones have mourned for thee. 18 

Hope for thee does not perish, O Zion, 
nor is hope in thee forgotten. 

Who has ever perished (in) righteousness, 
or who has ever survived 19 in his iniquity? 


8 The reading in 4QPs f is qal not hifil\ I had mistakenly read the waw in 11Q as a yod here and in verse 15. 

9 See Isa. 66:10 (also 65:18-19). 

10 See Isa. 60:19 and 62:3. 

11 SeePs. 132:13-14. 

12 Cf. Isa. 65:18-19; 66:10. 

13 Borrowed directly from Isa. 66:11. Literally “ they suck ”. 

14 A rare word perhaps meaning “hopple” when in reference to a camel (so Arabic). Here the figure is that of an 
infant playing in a park. 

15 The allusion here could well be to the “sure promises” of God in covenant contexts: see the notes in Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert of Jordan , Vol. IV, p. 88. 

18 The Hebrew is uncertain: the word here maybe a p/W infinitive with imperative force, a pual form, possibly a 
noun; or the text may be defective. It is unlikely that it is a pual perfect since the scribe is consistent in providing the 
mater lection is necessary for that form. 

17 Cf. Isa. 65:18-19; 66:10. 

18 lb id ' 

19 The Hebrew verb is rare but clear in the context. The two colons of this verse begin, in4QP$ f , with a very interesting 
Aramaic orthography: see Starcky’s article referred to above. 
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(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


Apostrophe to Zion —continued 

llQPs a column xxii, lines 10-15 

Man is tested according to his way; 

every man is requited according to his deeds; 
all about are thine enemies cut off, O Zion, 
and all thy foes have been scattered. 

Praise of thee is pleasing, 20 O Zion, 
cherished through all the world. 

Many times do I remember thee for blessing; 

with all my heart I bless thee. 21 
Mayst thou attain unto everlasting righteousness, 
and blessing of the honorable mayst thou receive. 
Accept a vision bespoken of thee, 
a dream 22 of prophets sought for thee. 23 
Be exalted, and spread wide, O Zion; 24 
praise the most high, thy saviour: 
let my soul be glad in thy glory. 


20 Literally “pleasing to the nose,” an expression used in the Bible to refer to sacrifices pleasing to God. Here the 
reference is to the love, esteem, and praise held by Jews throughout the world for Jerusalem: Zion is cherished through 
all the world as incense is pleasing to God. See “cherished” in Ps. 151:3 (xxviii 6). Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Semitica , 
XV (1965), pp. 74-77. For M‘LH LKWL TBL 4QPs f reads M*L KL TBL. 

21 Verse 15 in 4QPs f reads: “Many times do I remember thee for blessing, O Zion ; with all my might have I loved 
thee.” The 4Q scribe’s memory of verse 1 misguided him. 

28 llQPs a reads “and dreams,” but 4QPs f preserves the parallelism and the correct form, “a dream.” 

23 The two verbs in this verse present difficulties; 4QPs f has N‘MR in place of DWBBR (7MDUBBR) but also has 
the strange TTB‘K. 

24 See Isa. 51:17; 52:2; 54:2; 60:1; and Micah4:13. 
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Hymn to the Creator 


Column xxvi contains a Wisdom psalm of 
praise of God as Creator. There are barely nine 
verses or bicolons of it preserved. 

Verses 7-9 are made up of phrases which are 
also found in Jer. 10:12-13 (51:15-16) and Ps. 
135.7. These verses may have originally belonged 
to some very familiar liturgy of praise of the 
Creator, easily quotable and frequently used; for 
they are found equally well at home in Jeremiah, 


the Psalter, and this poem. Such “floating” bits 
of liturgical poetry may have been even more 
common than we had heretofore thought. 

The poem is sapiential, belonging to Jewish 
Wisdom literature of the period between the testa¬ 
ments, in a category with Psalm 154 and Sirach 
51:13ff. It does not represent the best poetry in 
the scroll. 
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Hymn to the Creator 
1 lQPs a column xxvi, lines 9-15 

Great and holy is the Lord, 
the holiest of holy ones for every generation. 25 

Majesty precedes him, 

and following him is the rush of many waters. 26 

Grace and truth surround his presence; 
truth and justice and righteousness are the foundation of his throne. 27 

Separating light from deep darkness, 
by the knowledge of his mind 28 he established (the) dawn. 

When ail his angels had witnessed (it) they sang aloud; 
for he showed them what they had not known: 

Crowning (the) hills with fruit, 
good food for every living being. 

Blessed be he who makes (the) earth by his power, 
establishing (the) world in his wisdom. 

In his understanding he stretched out (the) heavens, 
and brought forth [wind] from his storehouses]. 

He made [lightning for the rai]n, 
and caused mist[s] to rise [from] the end of [the earth]. 29 


25 The reference is to the “assembly of the holy ones” as in Ps. 89:5-7 (see Zech. 14:5). In Hos. 11:12 (Hebrew text 
12:1) God is “the Holy One.” 

26 Jer. 10:13 (51:13, 16). 

27 Ps. 97:2. 

28 Literally “heart.” Rare and possibly unique in reference to God. But see column iv, especially, of the Thanksgiving 
Hymns from Qumran, where the thought, way, and purpose of the heart of God are frequently mentioned. 

29 See Jer. 10:12-13 (51:15-16) and Ps. 135:7 for the same poetic elements in different sequences. 
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134 The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll 


David*s Compositions 


THE prose insert in column xxvii is interesting 
from three different points of view: the calendars 
of early Judaism, the liturgies of this period, and 


beliefs concerning David around 
Christ. 

the time of 

According to the insert David 

wrote 3,600 

psalms and 450 songs, making a total of 4,050 
compositions credited to Israel’s great king. 

Psalms (line 5) 

3,600 

Songs for daily offerings (1.6) 

364 

Songs for Sabbath offerings (1.7) 

52 

Songs for festivals, holy days (1.8) 

30 

“Songs for the stricken” (1.10) 

4 

Total number of songs 

450 450 

Grand total 

4,050 


Of only passing interest to scholars is the chal¬ 
lenge this figure seems to offer Solomon’s record 
of I Kings 5:12. According to the Hebrew Bible, 
Solomon wrote 3,000 proverbs and 1,005 songs, 
for a total of 4,005. This would give David a 
surplus of 45. However, according to early Greek 
translations of the Bible, Solomon wrote 5,000 
songs, for a total of 8,000. What perhaps is of 
some interest in these figures is the category of 
“song”. According to these differing traditions 
both David and Solomon wrote songs, and it is 
the number of songs that varies in the traditions 
about Solomon. Furthermore, it is the song that 
is of real cultic interest in the scroll insert (cf. 
“song” in II Sam. 22 [Ps. 18]: 1; Amos 6:5; 
I Chron. 6:16; 16:7-42; 25:7, II Chron. 7:6; 
29:26-30). 

Of immediate interest to students of early 
Jewish calenders will be the figures above relating 
to the number of songs David wrote and for what 
purpose: they indicate a 52-week, 364-day year. 
Lunar calendars are normally reckoned to have 
354 days, such as the calendar, used in early 
rabbinical literature and surviving in modern 
Judaism, which must include intercalated months 
seven years out of nineteen in order to adjust the 
calendar to the movement of the earth in its solar 
orbit. A modified lunar calendar of 364 days is 
known from the sectarian, non-rabbinic books of 
Enoch and Jubilees, and several scholars have 
since 1953 been correct in claiming that the Qum- 


ran sect used this calendar. Although the Psalms 
Scroll was not necessarily written or copied at 
Qumran but may possibly have been brought in 
by an initiant when he first entered the community 
there, the presence in the scroll of this prose insert 
with its cultic and calendaric references is none¬ 
theless of considerable importance. 

David is credited with both prophecy and Wis¬ 
dom in composing his psalms and songs. Some of 
the attributes of David listed in lines 2-4 are found 
also noted of him in II Samuel 22 and 23. The 
psalm in II Samuel 23:1-7 was included in the 
Psalms Scroll in the (lost) last lines of column 
xxvi and the (extant) top line of column xxvii: 

Now these are the last words of David: 

The oracle of David, the son of Jesse, 
the oracle of the man who was raised on high, 
the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
the sweet psalmist of Israel: 

“ The spirit of the Lord speaks by me, 
his word is upon my tongue. 

The God of Israel has spoken, 
the Rock of Israel has said to me: 

When one rules justly over men 
ruling in the fear of God, 
he dawns on them like the morning light, 
like the sun shining forth upon a cloudless 

morning, 

like rain that makes grass to sprout from 

the earth. 

Yea, does not my house stand so with God? 

For he has made with me an everlasting 

convenant, 

ordered in all things and secure. 

For will he not cause to prosper 
all my help and my desire? 

But godless men are all like thorns that are 

thrown away; 

for they cannot be taken with the hand; 
but the man who touches them 
arms himself with iron and the shaft of a 

spear, 

and they are utterly consumed with fire.” 

The psalm, found only in II Samuel 23 in the Bible, 
is here included among biblical and apocryphal 
psalms. And manifestly our prose insert draws on 
the psalm for some of its phrases in lines 2-4 
about David’s great wisdom and enlightenment. 
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Biblical allusions to David’s wisdom are limited 
to the psalm above, the few expressions in I Sam. 
16:12-23, and the speech of the wise woman of 
Tekoa in II Samuel 14, already noted above in 
reference to the canticle of Sirach 51:13ff. But 
the tradition of David’s wisdom and his allegiance 


to Wisdom are very important in this scroll. 
Psalm 154, Sirach 51:13ff., and the Hymn to the 
Creator, all join the ranks now of Hebrew Wisdom 
literature, and in this scroll they also form a part 
of the “Davidic” literature as it was conceived 
in the first century a.d. 
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David’s Compositions 
1 lQPs a column xxvn, lines 2-11 

Line 

And David, the son of Jesse, was wise, and a light like the light of the sun, and literate, 
and discerning and perfect in all his ways before God and men. 1 And the Lord gave 
him a discerning and enlightened spirit. And he wrote 
5 3,600 psalms; and songs to sing before the altar over the whole-burnt 

perpetual offering every day, for all the days of the year, 364 ; 2 
and for the offering of the Sabbaths, 52 songs; 3 and for the offering of the New 
Moons and for all the Solemn Assemblies and for the Day of Atonement, 30 songs. 

And all the songs that he composed were 446, and songs 
10 for making music over the stricken, 4. 4 And the total was 4,050. 

All these he composed through prophecy which was given him from before the Most High. 


1 The elements in the first two lines relate especially to II Samuel 14 and 23:1-7 (see column xxvn, line 1), as well 
as to I Sam. 16:12-23. 

2 See the literature quoted in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan , Vol. IV, p. 91. 

3 Several documents from Caves 4 and 11, and now from Masada, relate to Sabbath liturgy poetry: 4QS1 37-39 and 
4QBt have been published in Vetus Testamentum , Suppl. VII (1959), pp. 318-345, and in Revue Biblique , LXVII (1961), 
pp. 212, 233. See also Yigael Yadin’s report on Masada in the Illustrated London News for October 31, 1964, pp. 
696-697. 

4 Psalm 91 is noted in rabbinic literature as a psalm to be recited over those stricken by demons or evil spirits. A 
text of Psalm 91 in a recension from Qumran Cave 11 has been published by J. van der Ploeg in Revue Biblique , 
LXXII (1965), 210-217. 
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The scroll unrolled. The delicate task of unrolling 
was completed November 20, 1961. (Copyright by 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem, 
Jordan; reproduced by permission.) ==£ - 






APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX I 


Psalms 152 and 153 

(i Syriac Pss. IV and V) 


OF the five Syriac apocryphal psalms which are 
normally numbered by roman numerals I through 
V, the Psalms Scroll contains Nos. I, II, and III 
in their original-language Hebrew (columns 
xxvni, xvm, and xxiv). For clarity’s sake we have 
in this volume numbered the five psalms according 
to the numbering in the oldest Syriac manuscript 
found of them to date (Mosul, Library of the 
Chaldaean Patriarchate, 1113). Mosul 1113, 
dating to the twelfth century a.d., is, in fact, not 
only the oldest manuscript containing the five 
Syriac psalms; it is also the only one in which the 
five psalms are contained in a biblical Psalter. 1 
But because we now have in the Psalms Scroll the 
original Hebrew of three of the psalms, at least in 
a first-century a.d. recension, we know that Mosul 
1113 offers the most faithful Syriac version of the 
five psalms as well as the oldest copy of that 
version. Providentially, one might say, Mosul 
1113 also offers the most sensible and certainly 
the easiest system of numbering the five psalms, 
by appending them as supernumerary psalms at 
the end of the Psalter itself. The other, and younger, 
Syriac manuscripts which contained the five psalms 
were, for the most part, copies of a “ Handbook 
of Discipline” as drawn up by a.Syrian Christian, 
Bishop Elijah of al-Anbar, who lived in the tenth 
century a.d., the psalms being appended as filler 
material. 

Prior to recovery of the Psalms Scroll, Psalms 
II-V were known only in Syriac. Psalm I, however, 
was known also in Greek and Latin, as Psalm 151. 
That is, in the Greek and Latin Psalter traditions, 
it was attached to the Psalter as supernumerary 

1 See the List of Old Testament Peshitta Manuscripts , 
edited by the Peshitta Institute (Leiden, 1961), p. 113. 

2 See J. Strugnell, “Notes on the Text and Trans¬ 

mission of the Apocryphal Psalms 151, 154 and 155,” 


and labeled as such. Only Mosul 1113 in the Syriac 
tradition numbers Psalm I as Psalm 151, but it 
is also the only Psalter manuscript anywhere in 
any language, aside from the Psalms Scroll itself, 
which has apocryphal psalms other than 151, and 
it is the only manuscript in existence which numbers 
psalms beyond 151. The following list gives the 
Mosul 1113 numbering as it corresponds to the 
more customary roman numbering: 

Ps. 151 = Ps. I 
Ps. 152 = Ps. IV 
Ps. 153 - Ps. V 
Ps. 154 = Ps. II 
Ps. 155 = Ps. Ill 

Psalms 152 and 153 do not appear in the extant 
Psalms Scroll: there is no ancient Hebrew text 
available for them. Whether they appeared in 
the Psalms Scroll in its original and complete 
state is a moot question. Those scholars who feel 
strongly that the Syrian Christians first got the 
five psalms from Karaite Jews, who reportedly 
found scrolls in a cave south of Jericho in the eighth 
century a.d., will tend to think that Psalms 152 
and 153 were definitely included in the ancient 
library at Qumran. 2 Whether they were in the 
Qumran library is still, nonetheless, a moot 
question. Be that as it may, it seems appropriate 
to offer translations of Psalms 152 and 153 as an 
appendix to this edition of the Psalms Scroll, so 
that the reader who does not have access to texts 
of the five apocryphal psalms might be introduced 
to all of them under one cover. The translations 
here offered are based on the oldest and best avail¬ 
able Syriac manuscripts, especially Mosul 1113. 3 

forthcoming in the Harvard Theological Review. 

3 1 am indebted to P. W. Skehan for his invaluable assist¬ 
ance in collating the Mosul manuscripts. 
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Psalm 152 

Sung by David when he fought with the lion and the wolf which 
ravished sheep from his flock . 

(1) O God, O God, come to my aid; help me and save me; 

deliver my soul from the killers. 

<2) Shall I descend to Sheol at the mouth of a lion 

or shall a wolf devour (me) so that I am no more? 

(3) Was it not enough for them to ambush my father’s flock 
and tear to pieces a sheep from his fold, 

that my own life they should also seek to destroy? 

<4) Have mercy, O Lord, on thy chosen one, 
and save thy devoted one from destruction 

(5) That he may faithfully and constantly praise thee 

and may glorify thy majestic name, 

(6) When thou hast redeemed him from the hands of the destroyer death 

and hast delivered me from consignment to the mouths 
of the wild beasts. 

(7) Quickly, O my Lord, send from thy presence a deliverer, 

and pull me from the yawning pit 
which would imprison me in its depths. 


Psalm 153 

Sung by David when he gave thanks to God that he had saved him 
from the lion and the wolf both of which he had killed. 

a> Praise the Lord, all peoples: 

glorify him and bless his name. 

<2> For he has saved the life of his elect one from the hands of death 
and delivered his devoted one from destruction, 

(3> Saved me from the snares of Sheol 

and released my soul from the unfathomable abyss. 

<4) Before my help had departed from his presence 
I was almost torn in two by two wild beasts. 

(5) But he sent his angel and shut for my sake the gaping mouths 
and rescued my life from destruction. 

(6> So shall my soul glorify and exalt him 
for all his acts of kindness he has done 
and still does for me. 


APPENDIX II 


Pre-Masoretic Psalter Texts 


THERE are 30 Psalter texts from the eleven caves 
of Qumran, and three from ancient sites in Israel; 
in addition, there are four Bible-commentary 
(pesher ) texts from Qumran containing Psalter 
textual readings. These account for all available 
Hebrew Psalter texts which are older than the 
Cairo Geniza (Firkowitch-Leningrad) materials. 1 2 3 4 * 6 1 

The following catalogue and index have been 
assembled from the published literature and, by 
correspondence, from the scholars whose assigned 
materials are as yet unpublished. For the latter 
information I am most grateful, for their 
generosity and thoughtfulness, to Monsignor 
Patrick W. Skehan (4QPs a_a ), Father J. van der 
Ploeg (llQPs b-d and HQPsAp a ), Professor Yigael 


Yadin (Masada and llQPs a Frag. E) and Abbe 
Jean Starcky (4QPs f columns vn to x). 

It should be carefully noted that in many of the 
manuscripts noted below there are only portions 
of the texts preserved: where only a word or even 
parts of letters are available, the citation is none¬ 
theless given. To date, four Qumran Psalter manu¬ 
scripts have been recovered containing both 
biblical and apocryphal psalms (4QPs f , llQPs a,d 
and llQPsAp a ). Full contents of the scroll are 
noted in the catalogue, but only the biblical psalms 
are noted in the index. A complete bibliography 
of all materials so far published appears in Appen¬ 
dix III, pp. 151-153. 


Catalogue 


Psalms Manuscripts from Qumran 
(the dash — means “ continuous with the following ”) 


1. lQPs a (1Q10) Ps. 86:5-8 

92:12-14 
94:16 
95:11— 

96:1-2 

119:31-34, 43-48, 77-79 

2. lQPs b (1Q11) 126:6 

127:1-5 


128:3 

3. lQPs c (1Q12) 44:3-5, 7, 9, 23-24, 25 

4. 2QPs (2Q14) 103:2-11 

104:6-11 


-5. 3QPs(3Q2) 2:6-7 

6. 4QPs a 5:9-13— 

6:1-4 


4QPs“ Ps. 25:15 

31:24(-25)— 

[Ps. 32 lacking] 
33:1-12 

35:2, 14-20, 26-28— 
36:1-9 

38:2-12, 16-23— 

71:1-14 [Note order] 

47:2 

53:4-7— 

54:1-6 

56:4 

62: ?13— 

63:2-4 

66:16-20— 


l The material in this appendix appeared earlier as an from Cave 1, 1QM the War Scroll from Cave 1, and IQS 
article in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXVII (1965), the Manual of Discipline from Cave 1. See Paul Kahle, 
pp. 114-123; 1QH means the Scroll of Hodayot or Hymns The Cairo Geniza (1959), pp. 5ff. and 131ff. 
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4QPs a 

7. 4QPs b 


8. 4QPs c 


9. 4QPs d 

10. 4QPs e 


Ps. 67:1-7 

4QPs° 

Ps. 120:6 

69:1-19 'll'('W 


125:2-5— 

91:5-8, 12-15 


126:1-5 

92:4-8, 13-15 


129:8— 

93:5 


130:1-3 

94:1-4, 8-14, 17-18, 21-22 

11. 4QPs [ 

22:14-17 

96:2 


107:2-4, 8-11, 13-15, 

98:4 


18-19, 22-30, 35-42 

99:5-6 


109:4-6, 25-28 

100:1-2 

Col. vii-viii 

Apostrophe to Zion 

7102:5 

ix 

Eschatological Hymn 

102:10-29— 

X 

Apostrophe to Judah 

103:1-6, 9-14, 20-21 

12. 4QPs 8 

Ps. 119:37-43, 44-46, 49-50, 

[Pss. 104-111 lacking] 


73, 81-83, 90-92 

112:4-5 

13. 4QPs h 

119:10-21 

113:1 

14. 4QPs J 

48:1-7 

115:2-3 


49:6, 9-12, 715, 717 

116:17-19 

15. 4QPs k 

26:7-12— 

118:1-3, 6-11, 18-20, 


27:1 

23-26, 29 


30:9-13 

16:7-9 


135:7-16 

18:3-14, 16-18, 33-41 

16. 4QPS 1 

104:3-5, 11-12 

^27:12-14— 

17. 4QPs ra 

93:3-5 

t 28:1-2, 4 


95:3-6 

35:27-28 


97:6-9 

37:18-19 


98:4-8 

45:8-11 

18. 4QPs" 

135:6-8, 11-12 

49:1-17 


136:23 

50:14-23— 

19. 4QPs° 

114:7-8 

51:1-5 


115:1-4 

52:6-11— 


116:5-10 

53:1 

20. 4QPs p 

143:6-8 

7146:10 

21. 4QPs q 

31:25— 

147:1-3, 13-17, 20— 


[Ps. 32 lacking] 

104:1-5, 8-11, 14-15, 


33:1-18 

22-25, 33-35 


35:4-20 

[Note order] 

21a.4QPs frag. 1 

42:5 

76:10-12 

4QPs frag. 2 

88:12 

' 77:1 

4QPs frag. 3 

99:1 

' 78:6-7, 31-33 

21b.4QPs89 

89:20-22, 26-28, 31 

81:2-3 

22. 5QPs (5Q5) 

119:99-101, 104, 113-120, 

86:10-11 


138-142 

88:1-4 

23. pap6QPs 


89:44-46, 50-53 

(pap6Q5) 

78:736-37 

(734:2a)— 

24. 8QPs (8Q2) 

17:5-9, 14 

104:1-3, 20, 21 


18:6-9, 10-13 

105:22-24, 36-45 

25. llQPs* 

THE PSALMS SCROLL [note 

109:13 


order] 

115:15-18— 

Frags. A-E 

Ps. 101:1-8 

116:1-3 


102:1-2, 18-29— 
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Frags. A-E 

Ps. 103:1 

109:21-31 

118:25-29— 

104:1-6, 21-35— 

147:1-2, 18-20— 

105:1-12 

Col. i 

Ps. 105:25-45 

ii 

146:9-10— 

148:1-12 

iii 

121:1-8— 

122:1-9— 

123:1-2 

iv 

124:7-8— 

125:1-5— 

126:1-6— 

127:1 

V 

128:4-6— 

129:1-8— 

130:1-8— 

131:1 

vi 

132:8-18— 

vi-xiv 

119:1-6, 15-25, 37-49, 
59-73, 82-96, 105-120, 
128-142, 150-164, 
171-176— 

xiv-xv 

135:1-9, 17-21— 

xv-xvi 

136:1-16, 26— 

?118:1, 15, 16, 8, 9,29— 

xvi-xvii 

145:1-7, 13-21 

xviii 

154:3-19 

xix 

Plea for Deliverance 

XX 

Ps. 139:8-24— 

xx-xxi 

137:1, 9— 

138:1-8 

xxi-xxii 

Sirach 51:13-30— 

Apostrophe to Zion— 

Ps. 93:1-3 

xxiii 

141:5-10— 

133:1-3— 

xxiii-xxiv 144:1-7,15— 

155:1-19 

XXV 

142:4-8— 

143:1-8 

xxvi 

149:7-9— 

150:1-6— 

Hymn to the Creator 

xxvii 

II Sam. 23:7— 

David’s Compositions— 

Ps. 140:1-5 

xxviii 

134:1-3— 


Col. xxviii 
26. llQPs b 


27. llQPs' 


27a. 11 QPs d 


27b.llQPsAp a 


Ps. 151A, B 
2 : 1-6 - 
9:3-7 
12:5-8— 

13:2-6— 

14:1-2, 3-6 
17:9-15— 

18:1-12 
43:1-3 
59:5-8 
7:18-21— 

78:1 

35:15-28— 

36:1-13 
37:1-40— 

38:1-23— 
39:1-14— 

40:1 

68:3 

78:5-7, 8-11 
81:2-9 

141 : 10— 

133:1-3 

Plea for Deliverance 
Ps. 91:1-16 


In addition to the above texts of psalms, as 
such, there are four manuscripts from Qumran 
which contain ancient commentaries, of sorts, to 
portions of Psalms 1, 2, 37, 45, 57, and 68, and 
hence afford some textual readings in those 
psalms. Three have been published and the fourth 
reported. 


28. lQpPs57(lQI6)Ps. 57:1 

lQpPs68 (1Q16) 68:13,26,27,30,31 

29. 4QFlorilegium 1:1 

2:1 


30. 4QpPs37 37:8-17,19-26, 32-36,38 

31. 4QpPs45(?) 45: If. 


Psalms Manuscripts in Israel 

The Qumran materials listed above are all 
housed in the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
in Jerusalem, Jordan. Three manuscripts of psalms 
have been found in Israel since the discovery of the 
Qumran Scrolls. 

On April 3, 1960, during the course of a syste¬ 
matic search of caves south of historic ‘En Gedi, 
a group under the direction of Professor Yigael 
Yadin, of the Hebrew University, found a small 
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fragment, a little over one and a half by two 
inches in size, containing portions of Psalms 15 
and 16. It is later than most Qumran scrolls and 
should be dated late in the first century a.d. A 
short report and a plate are available in the Israel 
Exploration Journal, XI (1961), p. 40 and Plate 20. 

32. No siglum (Nahal Hever) Ps. 15:1-5— 

16:1 

During the course of Professor Yadin’s massive 
archaeological attack on, and siege of, in the 


Index 


1:1 

(29) 4QFlorilegium 

Ps. 35:2 

(6) 4QPs a 

2:1 

(29) 4QFIorilegium 

35:4-20 

(21) 4QPs q 

2:1-6 

(26) llQPs b 

35:14-20 

(6) 4QPs a 

2:6-7 

(5) 3QPs 

35:15-28 

(27) llQPs 0 

5:9-13 

(6) 4QPs a 

35:26-28 

(6) 4QPs a 

6:1-4 

(6) 4QPs a 

35:27-28 

(8) 4QPs c 

9:3-7 

(26) 1 lQPs b 

36:1-9 

(6) 4QPs a 

12:3-8 

(26) 1 lQPs b 

36:1-13 

(27) llQPs* 

13:2-6 

(26) 1 lQPs b 

37:1-40 

(27) llQPs 0 

14:1-2, 3-6 

(26) llQPs b 

37:8-17 

(30) 4QPs37 

15:1-5 

(32) Nahal Hever frag. 

37:18-19 

(8) 4QPs° 

16:1 

(32) Nahal Hever frag. 

37:19-26, 32-36, 38 

(30) 4QpPs37 

16:7-9 

(8) 4QPs* 

38:1-23 

(27) llQPs* 

17:5-9, 14 

(24) 8QPs 

38:2-12, 16-23 

(6) 4QPs a 

17:9-15 

(26) llQPs b 

39:1-14 

(27) llQPs* 

18:1-12 

(26) llQPs b 

40:1 

(27) llQPs* 

18:3-14 

(8) 4QPs c 

42:5 

(21a) 4QPs frag. 1 

18:6-9, 10-13 

(24) 8QPs 

43:1-3 

(26) llQPs b 

18:6-18, 33-41 

(8) 4QPs° 

(11) 4QPs' 

44:3-5, 7, 9, 23-24,25 (3) lQPs' 

22:14-17 

45:1-2? 

(31) 4QpPs45 

25:15 

(6) 4QPs a 

45:8-11 

(8) 4QPs* 

26:7-12 

(15) 4QPs k 

47:2 

(6) 4QPs a 

27:1 

(15) 4QPs k 

48:1-7 

(14) 4QPs J 

27:12-14 

(8) 4QPs* 

49:1-17 

(8) 4QPs* 

28:1-2,4 

(8) 4QPs* 

49:6,9-12, 15?, 17? 

(14) 4QPs J 

30:9-13 

(15) 4QPs k 

50:14-23 

(8) 4QPs* 

31:24(—25) 

(6) 4QPs a 

51:1-5 

(8) 4QPs* 

31:25 

(21) 4QPs <l 

52:6-11 

(8) 4QPs* 

33:1-12 

(6) 4QPs a 

53:1 

(8) 4QPs* 

33:1-18 

(21) 4QPs q 

53:4-7 

(6) 4QPs a 

34:2a? 

(10) 4QPs* 

54:1-6 

(6) 4QPs a 


2 See, e.g., the New York Times for December 1, 1963, 3 In the Jerusalem (Israel) Post for December 20, 1964, 

and the Illustrated London News for October 31, 1964, pp. Yadin is reported from Beersheba to have discovered at 
696-697. See now Israel Exploration Journal , XV (1965), Masada, only days earlier, a fragment 3i*x4}* in size, 
pp. 79-81 and 103-104, as well as Plate 19. containing Ps. 150:1-6. 


winters of 1963-1965, the ancient Judaean natural 
fortress at Masada, which is located south of 
"En Gedi and north of Sodom on the desert cliffs 
overlooking the Dead Sea, two psalms manuscripts 
were found. 2 

33. M1039-160 (Masada) Ps. 81:3-17— 

82:1-8— 

83:1-19— 

84:1-13— 

85:1-6 

34. Ml 103-1742 (Masada) 3 150:1-6 
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. 56:4 

(6) 4QPs 3 

Ps. 99:5-6 

(7) 4QPs b 

57:1 

(28) lQpPs57 

100:1-2 

(7) 4QPs b 

59:5-8 

(26) llQPs” 

101:1-8 

(25) llQPs 3 

62:13? 

(6) 4QPs 3 

102:1-2 

(25) llQPs 3 

63:2-4 

(6) 4QPs a 

?102:5 

(7) 4QPs b 

66:16-20 

(6) 4QPs a 

102:10-29 

(7) 4QPs b 

67:1:7 

(6) 4QPs B 

102:18-29 

(25) llQPs 3 

68:3 

(27) llQPs 3 

103:1 

(25) llQPs 3 

68:13, 26, 27, 30, 31 

(28) lQpPs68 

103:1-6 

(7) 4QPs b 

69:1-19 

(6) 4QPs a 

103:2-11 

(4) 2QPs 

71:1-14 

(6) 4QPs a 

103:9-14,20-21 

(7) 4QPs b 

76:10-12 

(10) 4QPs c 

104:1-3 

(10) 4QPs 3 

77:1 

(10) 4QPs* 

104:1-5 

(9) 4QPs d 

77:18-21 

(26) llQPs 11 

104:1-6 

(25) llQPs 3 

78:1 

(26) llQPs 11 

104:3-5 

(16) 4QPs‘ 

78:5-6, 8-11 

(27) llQPs c 

104:6-11 

(4) 2QPs 

78:6-7, 31-33 

(10) 4QPs e 

104:8-11 

(9) 4QPs d 

78:36-37(7) 

(23) pap6QPs 

104:11-12 

(16) 4QPs‘ 

81:2-3 

(10) 4QPs e 

104:14-15 

(9) 4QPs“ 

81:2-9 

(27) llQPs 0 

104:20, 21 

(10) 4QPs* 

81:3-17 

(33) M1039-160 

104:21-35 

(25) llQPs 3 

82:1-8 

(33) M1039-160 

104:22-25, 33-35 

(9) 4QPs d 

83:1-19 

(33) M1039-160 

105:1-12 

(25) llQPs 3 

84:1-13 

(33) Ml039-160 

105:22-24 

(10) 4QPs e 

85:1-6 

(33) Ml039-160 

105:25-45 

(25) llQPs 3 

86:5-8 

(1) lQPs a 

105:36-45 

(10) 4QPs e 

86:10-11 

(10) 4QPs e 

107:2-14, 8-11, 


88:1-4 

(10) 4QPs* 

13-15, 18-19, 


88:12 

(21a) 4QPs frag. 2 

22-30, 35-42 

(11) 4QPs' 
(11) 4QPs f 

89:20-22, 26-28, 31 

(21b) 4QPs89 

109:4-6 

89:44-46, 50-53 

(10) 4QPs e 

109:13 

(10) 4QPs* 

91:1-16 

(27b) llQPsAp 3 

109:21-31 

(25) llQPs 3 
(11) 4QPs' 

91:5-8, 12-15 

(7) 4QPs b 

109:25-28 

92:4-8 

(7) 4QPs b 

112:4-5 

(7) 4QPs b 

92:12-14 

(1) lQPs a 

113:1 

(7) 4QPs b 

92:13-15 

(7) 4QPs b 

114:7-8 

(19) 4QPs° 

93:1-3 

(25) llQPs a 

115:1-4 

(19) 4QPs° 

93:3-5 

(17) 4QPs m 

15:2-3 

(7) 4QPs b 

93:5 

(7) 4QPs b 

.15:15-18 

(10) 4QPs c 

94:1-4, 8-14 

(7) 4QPs b 

116:1-3 

(10) 4QPs e 

94:16 

(1) lQPs a 

116:5-10 

(19) 4QPs° 

94:17-18, 21-22 

(7) 4QPs b 

116:17-19 

(7) 4QPs b 

95:3-6 

(17) 4QPs m 

118:1 

(25) llQPs 3 

95:11 

(1) lQPs a 

118:1-3, 6-11 

(7) 4QPs b 

96:1-2 

(1) lQPs a 

118:8, 9 

(25) llQPs 3 

96:2 

(7) 4QPs b 

118:15, 16 

(25) llQPs 3 

97:6-9 

(17) 4QPs m 

118:18-20, 23-26 

(7) 4QPs b 

98:4 

(7) 4QPs b 

118:25-29 

(25) llQPs 3 

98:4-8 

(17) 4QPs m 

118:29 

(7) 4QPs b 

99:1 

(21a) 4QPs frag. 3 

118:29 

(25) llQPs 3 
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Ps. 119:1-6 

(25) 1 lQPs 1 

Ps. 135:7-16 

(15) 4QPs k 

119:10-21 

(13) 4QPs h 

135:17-21 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:15-28 

(25) llQPs 1 

136:1-16 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:31-34 

(1) lQPs a 

135:23 

(18) 4QPs" 

119:37-43 

(12) 4QPs g 

136:26 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:37-49 

(25) llQPs 1 

137:1-9 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:43-48 

(1) lQPs 1 

138:1-8 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:44-46,49-50 

(12) 4QPs g 

139:8-24 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:59-72 

(25) llQPs a 

140:1-5 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:73 

(12) 4QPs* 

141:5-10 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:77-79 

(1) lQPs a 

141:10 

(27a) 1 lQPs d 

119:81-83 

(12) 4QPs 8 

142:4-8 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:82-96 

(25) llQPs a 

143:1-8 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:90-92 

(12) 4QPs B 

143:6-8 

(20) 4QPs p 

119:99-101, 104 

(22) 5QPs 

144:1-7, 15 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:105-120 

(25) 1 lQPs° 

145:1-7, 13-21 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:113-120 

(22) 5QPs 

146:9-10 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:128-142 

(25) llQPs a 

146:10? 

(9) 4QPs d 

119:138-142 

(22) 5QPs 

147:1-2 

(25) llQPs 1 

119:150-164, 171- 

-176 (25) 1 lQPs a 

147:1-3, 13-17, 20 

(9) 4QPs d 

120:6 

(10) 4QPs c 

147:18-20 

(25) llQPs 1 

121:1-8 

(25) 1 lQPs a 

148:1-12 

(25) llQPs 1 

122:1-9 

(25) llQPs 1 

149:7-9 

(25) llQPs 1 

123:1-2 

(25) llQPs a 

150:1-6 

(25) llQPs 1 

124:7-8 

(25) 1 lQPs a 

150:1-6 

(34) Ml 103-1742 

125:1-5 

(25) llQPs a 



125:2-5 

(10) 4QPs c 

Another valuable 

source of Psalter textual 

126:1-5 

(10) 4QPs c 

readings is available in ancient nonbiblical manu¬ 

126:1-6 

(25) 1 lQPs a 

scripts. Chaim Rabin, among others, has noted that 

126:6 

U) lQPs b 

“the non-biblical manuscripts can supply us with 

127:1 

(25) llQPs a 

a great deal of information about the Bible text 

127:1-5 

(2) lQPs 1 ’ 

as read by the Qumran sect.” 4 Whether or not 

128:3 

(2) lQPs” 

they are “more valuable,” as Professor Rabin 

128:3-6 

(25) llQPs 8 

thinks, is a moot question. This list is appended 

129:1-8 

(25) 1 lQPs a 

here because of the obvious value such a list, when 

129:8 

(10) 4QPs e 

completed, can have. 5 

Some of the entries denote 

130:1-3 

(10) 4QPs e 

verbatim (or nearly so) quotations (*) of the MT 

130:1-8 

(25) llQPs 1 

Psalter; some indicate recognizable reflections (f) 

131:1 

(25) llQPs 1 

of Psalter readings, 

and others only tenuous 

132:8-18 

(25) llQPs 1 

influence (?). 


133:1-3 

(25) llQPs 1 



133:1-3 

(27a) 1 lQPs d 

Ps. ?1:4 

1QH vii 23 

134:1-3 

(25) llQPs 1 

*6:8 

1QH v 34 

135:1-7 

(25) llQPs 1 

?7:7 

1QM xiv 16 

135:6-8, 11-12 

(18) 4QPs" 

?9:2 

1QH iii 23 


4 Rabin, “The Dead Sea Scrolls andthe Old Testament 
Text Journal of Theological Studies, VI (1955), p. 179. 

5 The list is essentially an amalgam of similar lists 
drawn up by I. H. Eybers (in New Light on Old Testament 
Problems [University of Pretoria, South Africa, 1962], p. 3) 


and by Theodor H. Gaster ( The Dead Sea Scriptures [1964], 
pp. 414-415); it varies only in the addition of one sugges¬ 
tion by Rabin (op. c/7.), of four based on apocryphal por¬ 
tions of llQPs a , and in omissions and modifications 
resulting from verification. 
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1QH v 6-7, 10 

fl8:3 

1QH ix 28-29 

*57:6, 12 

1QM xii 17 

*18:5 

1QH iii 28, 29 

758:5 

1QH v 28 

118:6 

1QH iii 9 

t58:7 

1QH v 9-10 

718:40 

1QM i 13 

759:4 

1QH v 17 

719:14 

1QH iii 21 

759:8 

1QH v 10 

f20:9 

1QH iv 22, 36 

*64:4 

1QH v 13 

|21:14 

1QM xiv 16 

765:4 

1QH iv 37 

*22:14 

1QH v 11 

768:6 

1QM xii 2 

t22:15 

1QH iv 33 vii 4 

f69:22 

1QH iv 11 

f24:8 

1QM xii 9 

782:3 

1QH ii 34 

?26:7 

1QH iii 23 

*86:14 

1QH ii 21 

*26:12 

1QH ii 29-30 

t88:4-6 

1QH viii 28-29 

t31:10 

1QH v 35 

f89:8 

1QH iv 25 

f31:13 

1QH iv 9 

t89:29-30 

CD xiv 2 xix 1 

*31:19 

1QH vii 11-12 

t92:ll 

1QH vii 22 

*33:8 

llQPs a ii 1-2 

7102:6 

1QH ix 4 

f33:15 

CD i 10 

t102:10 

1QH v 34-35 

|35:5 

1QH vii 23 

7103:20 

1QH viii 11 x 34-35 

t35:7-8 

1QH ii 29 

f!05:15 

CD ii 12 

736:7 

4Q DibHam 6 vii 7-8 

7106:6 

CD xx 29 

?37:2 

1QM xv ii 

t106:25 

CD iii 8 

f37:23 

1QH xv 13 

*107:16 

1QH v 38 

?40:3 

1QH vii 8 

*107:27 

1QH iii 14-15 

t41:10 

1QH v 24 

1-107:29 

1QH v 18 

?42:6, 12 

1QH viii 28 

*108:6 

1QM xii 17 

*42:7 

1QH viii 32 

1-116:3 

1QH iii 28 

t43:5 

1QH viii 32 

7116:16 

1QH xi 32 

745:5 

IQS v 3-4 

7119:1 

1QM iv 22 

?46:7 

1QH vi 7 

*135:7 

1 lQPs a xxvi 14-15 

748:12 

1QM xii 13 xix 5 

t137:6 

1QH v 32 

t51:7 

1QH iv 29-30 

7138:3 

1QH xii 1 

t51:10 

1QH ii 5 

fl40:4 

1QH v 13 

f51:19 

IQS viii 3 

*143:2 

llQPs a xxiv 7 

*54:5 

1QH ii 21 

7LXX 145:7 

IQS xi 14 

755:16 

1QH viii 28 

fl45:10-12 

llQPs a ii 2-4 


6 A scroll of prayers published by M. Baillet in Revue 
biblique, LXV1II (1961), pp. 195-250. 
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Pre-Masoretic Psalter Bibliography 


THE following bibliography lists the literature 
available to date on the Psalter as it was in pre- 
Masoretic times, that is, before about a.d. 100, 
after which time only the Psalter as we presently 
know it in our English Bibles (with very little 
exception) was used and copied in both Judaism 
and Christianity. In addition to reports on and 
publications of the recently discovered texts, and 
literature pertinent to the various apocryphal 
psalms, the bibliography also notes the most recent 
discussions of the problems in biblical textual 
criticism which arise out of the discoveries. 


Publications of Texts 

Qumran Psalter Texts 

Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, Vols. I and III 
(1955, 1962) (for Qumran Caves 1-3 and 5-10). 

J. T. Milik, “Deux documents inedits du desert 
de Juda,” Biblica, XXXVIII (1957), pp. 245- 
255 (on 4QPs Q ). 

P. W. Skehan, “A Psalm Manuscript from 
Qumran,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXVI 
(1964), pp. 313-322 (on 4QPs b ). 

J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran 
Cave 11: Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of 
Jordan , Vol. IV (1965) (on llQPs a ). 

J. van der Ploeg, “Le Psaume xci dans une recen¬ 
sion de Qumran,” Revue biblique, LXXII 
(1965), pp. 210-217 (on 4QPsAp a ). 

J. T. Milik, “Fragments d’une source duPsautier,” 
Revue biblique , LXXIII (1966) pp. 94-104 (on 
4QPs89). 

J. Starcky, “Psaumes apocryphes de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran,” Revue biblique , LXXIII (1966) (on 
4QPs f columns vii to ix). 

Y. Yadin, “Another Fragment (E) of the Psalms 


Scroll from Qumran Cave 11 (1 lQPs a ),” Textus, 

V (1966), pp. 1-10 (on llQPs a frag. E). 

Qumran Psalter Commentaries 

J. M. Allegro, “A Newly-Discovered Fragment of ^ 
a Commentary on Psalm xxxvii from Qumran,” 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly , LXXXVI 
(1954), pp. 69-75 (on 4QpPs37). 

J. M. Allegro, “Further Light on the History of ^ 
the Qumran Sect,” Journal of Biblical Literature , 
LXXV (1956), pp. 94-95 (on 4QpPs37). 

J. M. Allegro, “Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of 
Eschatological Midrasim,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature , LXXVII (1958), pp. 350-354 (on 
4QFlorilegium). 

H. Stegemann, “Der Peser Psalm 37 aus Hohle 4 ^ 
von Qumran,” Revue de Qumran , No. 14 (1963), 
pp. 235-270 (on 4QpPs37). 

‘En Gedi Psalter Text 

Y. Yadin, “A Fragment of the Book of Psalms,” 

Israel Exploration Journal , XI (1961), p. 40 and 
Plate 20 (on Nahal Hever fragment of Ps. 15:1— 

5 and Ps. 16:1). 

Preliminary Reports 

Qumran 

“Le Travail d’editions des fragments manuscrits 
de Qumran,” Revue biblique , LXIII (1956), 
pp. 49-67 (on Cave 4). 

M. Baiet, “Psaumes, hymnes, cantiques et 
prieres dans les manuscrits de Qumran,” Le 
Psautier (1962), pp. 389-405 (on Caves 1-10). 

J. A. Sanders, “The Scroll of Psalms from Cave 11 ^ 

(llQPss): A Preliminary Report,” Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research , 

No. 165 (February 1962), pp. 11-15 (on 1 lQPs a ). 
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Masada 

Y. Yadin, "‘Masada,” Illustrated London News , 
October 31, 1964, pp. 693-697, esp. pp. 696-697 
(on Ml039-160: Psalms 81-85). 

Jerusalem (Israel) Post , December 30, 1964 (on 
Ml 103-1742: Psalm 150:1-6). 

Y. Yadin, “The Excavation of Masada—1963/64: 
Preliminary Report,” Israel Exploration Journal, 
XV (1965), pp. 79-82, 103-104 (on M1039-160: 
Psalms 81:3-85:10). 

The Five Syriac Apocryphal Psalms 

{before 11 QPs a ) 

W. Wright, “Some Apocryphal Psalms in Syriac,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, IX (1887), pp. 257ff. 

E. Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrishchen Hand - 
schriften der koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
Vol. I (1899), p. 209. 

A. Mingana, “Woodbrooke Studies: (iii) Some 
Uncanonical Psalms,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, XI (1927), pp. 492-498. Printed 
separately as Woodbrooke Studies, Vol. I (1927), 
pp. 288-294. 

M. Noth, “Die fUnf syrisch uberlieferten apokry- 
phen Psalmen,” Zeitschrift fur die alttesta - 
mentliche Wissenschaft , XLV11I (1930),pp. 1-23. 

M. Delcor, “Cinq nouveaux psaumes esseniens?,” 
Revue de Qumran, No. 1 (1958), pp. 85-102. 
See now M. Delcor, Les Hymnes de Qumran 
(1962), pp. 299-319. 

M. Philonenko, “L’Origine essenienne des cinq 
psaumes syriaques de David,” Semitica, IX 
(1959), pp. 35-48. 

List of Old Testament. Peshitta Manuscripts, 
Leiden (1961), p. 113. 

Psalm 151 

J. A. Sanders, “Ps 151 in llQPs\” Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LXXV (1963), 
pp. 73-86. Revised in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert of Jordan, Vol. IV (1965), pp. 53-64. 

P. W. Skehan, “The Apocryphal Psalm 151,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXV (1963), pp. 
407-409. 

W. H. Brownlee, “The 1 IQ Counterpart to Psalm 
151, 1-5,” Revue de Qumran, No. 15 (1963), 
pp. 379-387. 


J. Carmignac, “La Forme poetique de Psaume 151 
de la grotte 11,” Revue de Qumran, No. 15 
(1963), pp. 371-378. 

I. Rabinowitz, “The Alleged Orphism of llQPss 
28, 3-12,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, LXXVI (1964), pp. 193-200. 

A. Dupont-Sommer, “Le Psaume cli dans 1 lQPs a 
et le probleme de son origine essenienne,” 
Semitica, XIV (1964), pp. 25-62. 

A. Dupont-Sommer, David et Orphee, Seance 
publique annuelle des Cinq Academies, lundi, 

26 octobre 1964. 

R. Weiss, in Massa (Hebrew), May 15, 1964, and 
January 29, 1965. 

A. Hurvitz, in Tarbitz (Hebrew), 1965, pp.224-227. 

J. Carmignac, “Precisions sur la forme poetique 
de Psaume 151,” Revue de Qumran, No. 18 
(1965), pp. 249-252. 

M. Philonenko, “Une tradition essenienne dans le 
Coran,” forthcoming in Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions. 

Psalms 154 and 155 

J. A. Sanders, “Two Non-Canonical Psalms in 
llQPs a ,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, LXXVI (1964), pp. 57-75. Revised 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan, 
Vol. IV, 1965, pp. 64-76. 

R. Weiss, in Massa (Hebrew) for August 7, 1964 
(on Psalm 154). 

P. W. Skehan, “A Broken Acrostic and Psalm 9,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly , XXVII (1965), 
pp. Iff. (on Psalm 155). 

A. Hurvitz, “Observations on the Language of v 
the Third Apocryphal Psalm from Qumran,” 
Revue de Qumran, No. 18 (1965), pp. 225-232 
(on Psalm 155). 

M. Delcor, “Zum Psalter von Qumran,” Biblische \ 
Zeitschrift , X (1966), pp. 15-29 (on Pss. 151, 
154, 155). 

J. Strugnell, “Notes on the Text and Transmission ✓ 
of the Apocryphal Psalms 151, 154 and 155,” 
forthcoming in the Harvard Theological Review . 

Other Apocryphal Psalms 

O. Braun, “Ein Brief des Katholikos Timotheus 
I uber biblische Studien des 9 Jahrhunderts,” 
Oriens Christianus , I (1901), pp. 299-313. 
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“Psaume de David quand il lutta avec Goliath,” 
Codex xxxv in Jacques Voste, Catalogue de la 
Bibliotheque Syro-Chaldeenne du Couvent de 
Notre Dame des Semances pres d'Alqos {Iraq) 
(1929), p. 16. 

O. Eissfeldt, “Der Anlass zur Entdeckung der 
Hohle und ihr ahnliche Vorgange aus alterer 
Zeit,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXIV 
(1949), cols. 597-600. 

Pseudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, 
edited by Guido Kisch (1949), paragraph lix, 
pp. 259-260; see also paragraph Ixii: 5. 

M. Philonenko, “Remarques sur un hymne 
essenien de caractere gnostique,” Semitica, XI 
(1961), pp. 43-54. 

J. Strugnell, “More Psalms of ‘David’,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, XXVII (1965), pp. 207-216 
(a retroversion, Latin to Greek to Hebrew, of 
Pseudo-Philo paragraph lix). 

A. Dupont-Sommer, “Notes qoumraniennes,” 
Semitica, XV (1965), pp. 74-77. 

Textual Criticism 

(pertinent titles only) 

P. W. Skehan, “The Qumran Manuscripts and 
Textual Criticism,” Vetus Testamentum, Supple¬ 
ment IV (1957), pp. 148-158. 


F. M. Cross, “The Old Testament at Qumran,” 
The Ancient Library of Qumran (1961), 
pp. 163-194. Note also “A Catalogue of the 
Library of Qumran,” pp. 30-47. 

F. M. Cross, “The History of the Biblical Text in 
the Light of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,” 
Harvard Theological Review, LXI1 (1964), 
pp. 281-299. 

S. Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission 
of the Bible in the Light of the Qumran Manu¬ 
scripts,” Textus, IV (1964), pp. 95-132. 

J. A. Sanders, “Pre-Masoretic Psalter Texts,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XXVII (1965), 
pp. 114-123. Revised in the present volume, 
above, pp. 143-149. 

P. W. Skehan, “The Biblical Scrolls from Qumran 
and the Text of the Old Testament,” Biblical 
Archaeologist, XXVIII (1965), pp. 87-100. 

J. A. Sanders, “Variorum in the Psalms Scroll 
(llQPs a ),” Harvard Theological Review, LIX 
(1966), pp. 83-94. Revised in the present 
volume, above, pp. 9-14. 

J. A. Sanders, “The Psalter at the Time of Christ,” 
The Bible Today, XXII (1966), pp. 1462-1469. 

S. Talmon, “Pisqah Be’emsa* Pasuq and I lQPs a ,” 
Textus, V (1966), pp. 11-21. A longer version 
of the same article appeared (in Hebrew) in 
Tarbitz for March, 1966, pp. 214-234. 
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Fragment E of the Psalms Scroll 


SOME time after the manuscript for this book 
had gone to the publisher 1 received the following 
telegram: 

Jerusalem Israel Dec 31 1965 

Happy inform you prepress release Sunday my 
possession of fragment 1 lQPs containing chapters 
118 104 147 beginning 105 in this order preceding 
your column one Stop Happy New Year 

Yigael Yadin 

Then on January 2, 1966, the New York Times 
carried the following item: 

Prof. Yigael Yadin, Israel’s leading archeolo¬ 
gist, announced tonight the acquisition of a frag¬ 
ment of a Dead Sea scroll containing portions of 
the Psalms. 

The Israeli fragment, Professor Yadin said, fits 
between several fragments and part of a larger 
scroll belonging to Jordan. 

The Jordanian manuscripts contain 38 of the 
Psalms of the Bible. The Israeli fragment contains 
parts of three additional Psalms and some 
missing verses of a Psalm in the larger scroll. 

Professor Yadin announced the acquisition at 
a meeting of a Bible study circle at the home of 
President Zalman Shazar. The fragment was pur¬ 
chased in 1960 from an anonymous American, 
who requested that publication be withheld for 
several years. 

One can imagine the shock the news conveyed. 
I was totally unprepared for such a development 
as I had carefully checked all the materials that 
had been brought from Qumran Cave 11 into the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, 
Jordan, and knew that only four of those frag¬ 
ments belonged to the scroll. I knew also that all 


the Cave 11 yield had been under lock and key, 
by order of the trustees of the museum, since 1956 
when the cave had been found until the fall of 
1961 when I began the task of unrolling and 
editing the scroll. A number of essential questions 
remain unanswered, especially the crucial one of 
how the fragment got from the museum (or the 
cave) into the hands of the “ anonymous Ameri¬ 
can.” Professor Yadin, who is not only one of the 
world’s leading scholars but also a generous, 
thoughtful gentleman, informed me in subsequent 
correspondence of what he knew with the excep¬ 
tion of the information which he was bound, by 
promise to the anonym, not to reveal. The per¬ 
tinent facts of the affair are related in the following 
excerpt from Yadin’s editio princeps of the frag¬ 
ment. 1 

In a letter dated 16th September 1960, a citizen 
of the United States (who wishes to remain 
anonymous), offered me for sale at a high price, 
a fragment of a scroll. From a photograph 
attached to the letter I could ascertain that it was 
a genuine Qumran fragment, and that it con¬ 
tained several chapters from a Psalter, arranged in 
an order which differed from that of the MT. On 
the 27th of September of the same year, I coun¬ 
tered Mr. Anonymous’ offer with a price which 
I thought appropriate for the fragment. One can 
imagine my surprise when, on the 7th of October, 
I received a registered air mail manila envelope, 
mailed on the 3rd of October, which contained 
the fragment wrapped in an ordinary table napkin. 
The purchase price was promptly sent to the 
vendor. ... I had a chance to meet Mr. Anony¬ 
mous who—for his own reasons—insisted that I 
postpone the publication of the scroll for several 
years. Reluctantly I acceded to his request, and 


quotation is taken from pre-paginated proofs supplied by 
Yadin. 


1 Yadin, “Another Fragment (E) of the Psalms Scroll 
from Qumran Cave 11 (llQPs a ),” Textus , V (1966). The 
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left the deciphered MS to rest for a while. When 
I saw the first publication by Dr. J. A. Sanders 
of parts of 1 lQPs a , I was struck by the identity of 
the script of my fragment with that of his. Since 
the complete publication of llQPs a was then 
imminent, I decided to wait a little longer before 
reaching a final conclusion.. .. 

Yadin also informed me that the period of 
silence imposed on him by the agreement with 
the anonym was five years from December of 
1960; hence he felt free to make the announcement 
on New Year’s Day 1966 in the home of President 
Shazar after he had wired me the previous evening. 
Yadin is clearly a man of his word, and it is a joy 
for me to be associated with him in the publication 
of the fragment. Yadin readily supplied me with 
an infrared photograph of the fragment as well as 
with the first proofs of his article on it so that it 
could be included in this volume. It is too late to 
insert it above in its proper place between frag¬ 
ment D and column i of the scroll proper, since 
publication of this book is already well advanced 
at this writing. Setting it apart in this manner, 
however, as a postscriptum to the rest of the book, 
permits us not only to present the text of the 
fragment but also to tell the story about it and its 
rightful place in the scroll as a whole. 

Fragment E raises the total number of compo¬ 
sitions in the extant portions of the scroll to forty- 
nine: forty-one biblical psalms, seven nonbiblical 
psalms, and the prose composition in column 
xxvii. The three columns of the fragment contain 
parts of Pss. 118:25-29; 104:1-6,21-35; 147:1-2, 
18-20; and 105:1-12. Like the four other frag¬ 
ments, and the rest of the scroll in general, frag¬ 
ment E includes only approximately the top two- 
thirds of the columns it preserves; as stated in 
the introduction, the bottom third of the scroll’s 
width was lost in antiquity by decomposition due 
to humidity. The fragment is designated by the 
letter ‘E\ indicating that it should follow frag¬ 
ments A to D, because column in of fragment E 
in its original length of twenty-five lines would 
have contained precisely the middle portion of 
Psalm 105 between verse 12 in the last line of the 
fragment and verse 25 at the top of column i of 


2 Starcky, “ Psaumes apocryphes de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran,” Revue biblique , LXXIII (1966). Abbe Starcky 
generously mailed me a carbon copy of his article before 


the scroll proper. The presence in the fragment of 
Psalm 118 in its traditional guise indicates that 
the six or so verses which follow Psalm 136 at the 
top of column xvi are by no means a mutilated 
form of Psalm 118 but must be viewed as a 
coda to Psalm 136 made up of phrases familiar 
from Psalm 118. They should be viewed in the 
same manner as the incidence of a similar case in 
the apocryphal Hymn to the Creator in column 
xxvi, which contains verses known from Jere¬ 
miah 10 and Psalm 135; such floating bits of 
liturgical literature would have been familiar in 
more than one context. Psalm 118 is now avail¬ 
able, therefore, in 4QPs b and llQPs a (see Appen¬ 
dix II, p. 148) in its traditional guise. 

The fact that Psalms 104 and 147 appear to¬ 
gether in fragment E is significant in the light of 
the observation that the only other pre-Masoretic 
manuscript in which order is ascertainable they 
also appear together: in 4QPs d Psalm 104 follows 
Psalm 147. Indeed, one of the most significant 
observations it is now possible to make about the 
pre-Masoretic Psalter texts is that there is no order 
of psalms in the Psalms Scroll contradicted by 
any order of the same psalms in any other Psalms 
manuscript from Qumran. The others are so 
fragmentary that there is no contradiction of 
order. On the contrary, the approximation of 
Psalms 104 and 147 in the scroll as well as in 
4QPs d is quite important in the light of the fact 
that the order of Psalm 141 followed by Psalm 133 
is now attested both in llQPs a and llQPs d ; 
1 lQPs d , like the Psalms Scroll (1 lQPs a ), also con¬ 
tains the apocryphal Plea for Deliverance of 
column xix, though the fragments of the former 
do not indicate order. Manifestly, one must not 
view the order and contents of the Psalms Scroll 
as in any sense maverick. 

In the summer of 1965 a reidentification of 
materials in the Cave 4 lot became possible when 
Professor John Strugnell, working with Abbe Jean 
Starcky, noted that a Cave 4 copy of some apoc¬ 
ryphal psalms on which Starcky was working 
actually belonged to 4QPs r , a Psalms manuscript 
assigned to Monsignor P. W. Skehan 2 . This is 
the first clear case of a Cave 4 Psalms manuscript 

publication, and a few of the variant readings in the 
“Apostrophe to Zion” of 4QPs f have been noted above 
in Part III, pp. 124-127. 
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containing apocryphal material. Other such re¬ 
identifications may become possible as time goes 
on, especially after all the mass of Cave 4 material 
has been published. It is sufficient for our purposes 
at the moment to note that one of the apocryphal 
psalms (now) belonging to 4QPs f is the Apos¬ 
trophe to Zion of column xxii of the Psalms 
Scroll! These converging bits of evidence clearly 
prohibit any cavalier treatment on our part of the 
significance of the Psalms Scroll, the one really 
imposing witness to the Hebrew Psalter in pre- 
Masoretic times. 

If one has difficulty, as I do, conceiving of the 
Qumran sectarians as libertarian in their treatment 
of the Psalter, these observations take on con¬ 
siderable significance. The weight of authority 
attached to the name of David in the period from 
100 b.c. to a.d. 100 would bring the Psalms the 
same respect which the Law and the Prophets 
commanded; as indeed Luke 24:44 indicates, the 
Psalms are cited by Jesus as having the same 
authority, for Christian purposes, as the Law and 
Prophets. If one may now speak of text families 
for the Pentateuch, the Former Prophets and 
Jeremiah, as Professor Frank Cross rightly does, 
we should probably think of the Qumran Psalter 
as representing, not so many textual aberrations, 
but a local Palestinian text with its own internal 
problems of limited fluidity. 3 It should be care¬ 
fully noted, however, that we arrive at this hy¬ 
pothesis not because of data indicating textual 
Vorlagen of divergent Greek recensions of the 150 
canonical psalms, but because of the unexpected 
and surprising order and content of the Qumran 
Psalms manuscripts. If the available Greek trans¬ 
lations of the Psalter existed prior to the end of 
the first century a.d., and we cannot really be sure 
that the Greek Psalters we now have are the only 
ones ever made, then they presuppose a proto- 
Masoretic Hebrew Psalter dating well before the 
First Jewish Revolt of a.d. 66 to 69. Otherwise 
one must think of considerable recensional activ¬ 
ity on the Psalter at the end of the first century. 


3 Cf. Cross, “ The History of the Biblical Text in the 
Light of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,” Harvard Theo¬ 
logical Review , LXI1 (1964), pp. 281-299, which was based 
in part on D. Barthelemy’s Les Devanciers d'Aquila , 1963 (an 
excellent review of which, by R. A. Kraft, is in Gnomon , 
XXXVII [1965], pp. 474-483). But see also P. W. Skehan, 
" The Biblical Scrolls from Qumran and the Text of the Old 


at which time our present Greek Psalters came 
into being containing an amalgamated and edited 
Psalm 151, which was later dropped altogether 
from the Hebrew Psalter, which in turn became 
rigidly set at the long since time-honored figure 
of 150. 4 

Until the publication of the Psalms Scroll, 
Psalm 151, known only in Greek and derived 
translations, and Psalms 152 to 155, known only 
in Syriac, were largely overlooked in discussions 
of Psalter text and versions. There was no com¬ 
pelling need to bother with them, much less with 
psalms such as the one from Pseudo-Philo’s Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum , which John Strugnell 
last year retroverted from Latin to Greek to 
Hebrew, the original of which he dates from the 
time of Christ, a Davidic pseudepigraphon ex 
persona David? As Strugnell rightly suggests, the 
presence in 1 lQPs a of seven noncanonical psalms 
now lends importance to such heretofore over¬ 
looked “Davidic” literature. We are suddenly no 
longer satisfied to read the figure 150 back into 
Persian times as Frank Cross seemed willing to do 
when nine years ago he was writing his Ancient 
Library of Qumran? On the contrary, we are now 
faced with an array of figures, all of which can be 
traced to at least the first century. Traditional 
Psalters contain 150 psalms; the Septuagint has 
151; the oldest Syriac Psalter available (Mosul 
1113) has 155; the Nestorian Patriarch Timo- 
theus I, of the eighth century a.d., was told of 
manuscripts found in a cave south of Jericho con¬ 
taining over 200 psalms of David; and column 
xxvii of the Psalms Scroll gives the figure 4,050. 
Manifestly it is not a question of what the tenth- 
century King David wrote; that figure is unavail¬ 
able. What is abundantly clear, however, is that 
even if there was a proto-Masoretic Psalter of 150 
psalms ne varientur in hellenistic times, it did not 
particularly impress the sectarians at Qumran, 
who, it would appear, adhered to another Psalter 
tradition even as they adhered to another calendar 
tradition. Just as they did not devise their own 

Testament ,”Biblical Archaeologist , XXVI 11(1965), pp. 87-100. 

4 Cf. S. Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission 
of the Bible in the Light of the Qumran Manuscripts,” 
Textus, IV (1964), pp. 95-132. 

5 Strugnell, “More Psalms of ‘David’,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly , XXVII (1965), pp. 207-216. 

6 See above, p. 13. 
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calendar, neither did they devise their own Psalter 
out of a welter of traditional and nontraditionai 
poems. They no more arranged their own private 
canon of Davidic literature than of Mosaic litera¬ 
ture. We can be confident that they attributed to 
David what they collectively believed was Davidic. 
That their piety toward their Psalter tradition was 
sometimes superseded by their love and respect for 
David in not wanting to deny to him any psalm 
which he might have “ spoken through prophecy,” 
as the prose composition in the Psalms Scroll 
states, creates for us also the problem of the 
content of the Qumran Psalter, as distinct from 
the problem of the order of the canonical psalms 
in it. The last third of the Qumran Psalter indicates 
a still open-ended Psalter in the first century. It is 
safe to suggest that no Psalter text ever contained 
4,050 psalms! What that and the other figures 
traceable to the first century indicate is what the 
similar statements at the end of the Gospel of John 
mean: the literature available and attributed to 
David carried with it the authority of his name, 
but beliefs about how much he wrote, just as 
beliefs about how many signs Jesus performed, 
prohibited, as yet, a rigidly closed canon. 

What the Qumran Psalter literature indicates is 
that prior to the crisis of the First Jewish Revolt 
and the all-unifying conciliar decisions that it 
provoked, there was a Psalter textual tradition 
which exhibited the tension between a faithful 
piety toward the texts inherited and a pious faith¬ 
fulness to the elastic memory of David, about 
whom it, too, could be said, “Were every one of 
them to be written, I suppose that the world itself 
could not contain the books that would be 
written” (John 21:25). The Psalter is distinct 
from the rest of the Hagiographa precisely because 
it bore the authority of the name David, com¬ 
parable to the authority of the name Moses. But 
it is distinct from the Law and the Prophets, also, 
in that it was to a limited extent fluid and open- 
ended, at least in the text used at Qumran. The 
difference was perhaps somewhat the difference 
between the kinds of authority and loyalty which 
the names Moses and David elicited in the period 
in question: the one was the authority of Law, the 
other the authority of hope; the one represented 
God’s theophany in the past, the other his theo- 
phany of the future, a future which in the Qumran 
period was believed imminent. David’s name 


both stabilized Psalter collections and prohibited 
a universal canon of Psalms ne varietur . The 
tragedy of the destruction of the Second Temple 
in the failure of the First Jewish Revolt put 
an end to the fluidity of the Psalter just as it 
eventually brought about a stabilization of the 
Hagiographa, the codification of Oral Law, the 
unification of Rabbinic Judaism, the writing of 
the Gospels, the eventual gathering and canoni¬ 
zation of the New Testament, and the ultimate 
parting of the ways of Judaism and Christianity, 
the only two sects from Early Judaism to survive 
the tragedy. 

Before a.d. 70, however, there was an open- 
ended Psalter tradition, independent of whatever 
proto-Masoretic Psalter existed before the end of 
the first century, which was both stable enough 
and fluid enough to satisfy the piety of those Jews 
who adhered to it. Such a state of affairs leaves 
wide open the question of the authority of variant 
readings. Each variant, as noted above in Part I, 
has to be carefully weighed on its own merits. The 
theory of the nineteenth-century scholar, Paul de 
Lagarde, is still valid: the route to the establish¬ 
ment of the best possible text of the Bible is 
eclectic, tedious, and difficult. It is in that mood 
that we turn now to consider the several substan¬ 
tive variants in fragment E (see above pp. 15-21). 

The most interesting possibility of a variant in 
Psalm 118 occurs in verse 27 where the scroll 
appears to read, “The festal animals are bound 
with ropes, up to the horns of the altar” instead 
of “ Bind the festal procession with branches, up 
to the horns of the altar.” Medieval Rabbinic 
commentaries interpreted the verse to mean the 
binding of the festal victims, or sacrificial animals. 
Since, however, one cannot be absolutely certain 
that the scribe of our scroll always clearly dis¬ 
tinguished between the Hebrew letters, yod and 
waw , the reading in the fragment is possibly 
Masoretic and not a variant at all. 

The “Psalm of David” designation, which 
appears in the superscriptions of all other psalms 
where expected, fails in the scroll to appear at the 
beginning of Psalm 144 where the Masoretic text 
has it, but does appear at the top of Psalm 123 
(see p. 20) and now on Psalm 104 in fragment E, 
where the Masoretic text does not include it. 

The refrain familiar in Psalm 136 and reflected 
in 118 (see top of column xvi) is found also as a 
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variant at the opening of Psalm 105 in fragment E: 
“O give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; for 
his steadfast love endures forever.” 

Other than those details which will interest 
scholars there are three variants in the fragment 
which exhibit substantive agreement with Septua- 
gint readings. One of these we have already noted 
above: the “Psalm of David” superscription to 
Psalm 104 in the fragment is also in the Greek 
Psalter. Another occurs at the end of Psalm 147 
where verse 20 reads, “ He has not dealt thus with 
any other nation; he has not revealed any or¬ 
dinances to them.” The Masoretic text reads, 
“They do not know any ordinances.” But the 
Septuagint reads, “ He has not revealed his ordin¬ 
ances to them.” The RSV translation as it now 
stands is only partially influenced by the Septua¬ 
gint; any further revision should probably adopt 
the Greek reading in the light now of fragment E. 

The third Septuagintal-type variant is perhaps 
the most interesting reading in the fragment. It 
supports the Septuagintal variant to the duplicate 
of Psalm 105 which occurs in I Chron. 16:10. 


The Septuagint of Ps. 105:3 as it stands in the 
Psalter agrees with the Masoretic text, but the 
Septuagint of Ps. 105:3 as it stands in I Chron. 
16:10 agrees with fragment E. The Masoretic text 
both in the Psalter and in Chronicles, as well as 
the Septuagint of the Psalter, read, “Let the 
hearts of those who seek the Lord rejoice.” But 
the fragment and the Septuagint of Chronicles 
read, “ Let the heart of him who seeks his favor 
rejoice.” The meaning is not one whit changed. 
The importance of the variant lies not so much in 
how to read the text of Ps. 105:3, which should 
undoubtedly remain Masoretic, but rather in the 
emphasis such a reading brings to other Septua¬ 
gintal interests in the scroll, especially to dis¬ 
cussions of text traditions. 

The introductory remarks at the beginning of 
Part II above are also pertinent here. The trans¬ 
lation is that of the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible except for the words and phrases in 
italics, which denote variants in the fragment and 
which are explained, in essence only, in the 
footnotes. 
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Fragment E i 
Pss. 118:25-29; 104:1-6 

Line 

[and be glad in it.] (25| Save us, [we beseech thee, O Lord!] O Lord, we beseech thee, Ps. 118 

[give us success! (26) Blessed be] he who enters in the name of the Lord! We bless you 
[from the house of the L]ord. <-7, The Lord is God, and he has given us light. 

"The festal animals are bound with ropes," 

[up to the hor]ns of the altar! <28) Thou art my God, and I will give thanks to thee; thou art my 

God, I will extol thee 

s [ ,29, 0 give thanks] to the Lord, for he is good; for his steadfast love endures for ever! 

Of David.” Bless [the Lord,] Ps. 104 
O my soul! [O Lo]rd our c God, thou art very great! [Thou art 

clothed with honor and majesty, |2) who coverest thyself] with light as with a garment, who 

stretched out the heavens like a tent, 
[ <3, who has laid the beams of his a chambers on the waters,] who makest the clouds his" chariot, 

who ridest on 

io [the wings of the wind, (4, who makest the winds his mess]en[gers,] ‘flaming fire‘ his d [ministers. 
[ (5, Thou didst set the earth on its foundations, so that it should ne]ver [be shaken. <6, Thou didst 

cover it] with the deep 


5 


a ~ a Only in Q. RSV(MT) Bind the festal procession with branches 

b Lacking in RSV(MT). Q = LXX, Lat 

c Only in Q. RSV(MT) my 

d RSV thy. Q = MT, LXX 

«“* RSV fire and flame. Q = LXX, Lat (cf. MT)? 
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Fragment E n 
Pss. 104:21-35, 147:1-2 

Line 

[ (21) The young lions roar for their pre]y, [seeking their food from God.] Ps. 104 

(22)0 The sun [rises,] and they 0 get them away and [lie down] in their dens. [ (23) Man goes forth] 
to his work and to his labor until the evening. [ (24) 0 Lord,] how manifold are [thy] works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy creatures. {2b) The sea is [great f 
5 and wide, which teems with many c things innumerable, living things both sma[ll] 
and great. <26) There go the ships, and Leviathan which thou didst form to sport 
in it. {27) These all look to thee, to give them* their food in due season. (28> *Thou givest to them, 

and they* gather it up; when thou openest thy hand, they are filled with good things. (29>/ *Thou 

takest away thy n breath, and they* die 

and return to their dust. (3(m Thou sendest forth thy spirit, and they* are created; and thou renewest 

the face 

10 of the ground. m) So may the glory of the Lord endure for ever, may the Lord rejoice in his works, 

[ <32) who looks] on the earth and it trembles, who touches the mountains and they smoke! 

(33) I will sing 

[to the L]ord as long as I live; I will sing praise to my God while I have being. (34) May my medi¬ 
tation be pleasing to him, 

[for I rejoice in the L]ord. (35) } As sinners are i consumed from the earth, 

[so 1 let the wicked be no more! B]less the Lord, O my soul! Praise the Lord! 

15 vacat 

[Praise the Lord! For it is good to sing praises to our God; for he is gracious, and a Ps. 147 

s[ong of praise [is seemly.] 

(2> The Lord builds up Jerusalem; 


RSV (MT) When the sun rises , they. Q = LXX, Lat 
b Only in Q. RSV(MT) Yonder is the sea , great 
c Only in Q 

d Lacking in MT. Q = LXX B , Lat (RSV) 

«-« RSV(MT) When thou givest to them , they. Q = Syr 
/ RSV(MT) When thou hidest thy face , they are dismayed; when. Lacking in Q 
9-9 RSV(MT) when thou takest away their breathy they . Q = LXX, Lat, Syr 
h Only in Q. RSV(MT) their 

<-« RSV(MT) When thou sendest forth thy spirit , they. Q - LXX, Lat, Syr 
i~i Only in Q. RSV(MT) Let sinners be ..., and 
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Fragment E in 
Pss. 147:18-20, 105:?, 1-11 
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Line 

5 (l8) He sends forth his word, [and melts them; he makes his wind blow, and the waters Ps. 147 

flow. (19, He declares his word to Jacob,] 

his statutes and ordinances to [Israel. (20, He has not dealt thus with any other nation;] 
a he has not revealed any ordinances to them* [Praise the Lord!] 

b O give thanks to the LORD , for he is good; for [his steadfast love endures for ever! b (1> 0 Ps. 105 

give thanks to the Lord, call] 

on his name, make known [his d]eeds among the peoples! [ (2) Sing to him, sing praises to him, tell] 
10 of all his wonderful works! (3) Glory in [his h]oly name; [Vet the heart of him who seeks] 

hisfavor c rejoice! (4> Seek the Lord and his strength, seek [his presence continually! (5) Remember] 

the wonderful works that he has done, his miracles, and the judgments he uttered, (6) 0 offspring 

of Abraham] 

his servants, d sons of Jacob, his chosen one*! {7) For f he is [our God*;] his judgments are 

[in all the earth.] (8) He is mindful of his covenant for ever, of the word that he commanded, for a 

thousand [generations, (9) the covenant which he made] 

15 with Abraham, his* sworn promise to Isaac, (10) which he confirmed [to Jacob as a statute,] 

to Israel as an everlasting covenant, (U) saying, “ To you I will give t[he land of Canaan as your 

portion] 

[for an inhe]ri[tance.” ... ] 


a ~ a RSV they do not know his ordinances. MT and they do not know any ordinances. LXX and he has not revealed 
his ordinances to them. (Q approximates LXX) 

b ~ b Only in Q. See above xv 6, vi 1, 6 (Pss. 136:1; 118:1, 29) 

c ~ c Only in Q. RSV(MT) let the hearts of those who seek the Lord . Q = LXX I Chron. 16:10 (= Ps. 105:3)! 
d RSV(MT) servant. Q = LXX, Lat 
e RSV(MT) chosen ones 

* Only in Q 

* RSV(MT) the Lord our God. Q = MT? But see above, e.g., iii 6 
A MT, LXX, Lat, Syr and his. Q = RSV 
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Acts of the Apostles, 14, 98 
addenda, 19-20, 159-160 
’Ain Feshka, 6 
Albright, W. F., 4, 9 
Aleppo codex, 9, 10 
Alexandria, 98 
Allegro, J., 14, 151 

alphabetic acrostic, 11 On., 112, 113, 117, 123 
ambiguity, literary, 116 

American Schools of Oriental Research, 5, 109 

Amman, 5 

anacrusis, 11 On. 

anamnesis , 16 

anonymous American, 155 

Apocalypse of the New Jerusalem, 4 

apocalyptic, 13 

apocryphal psalms: Psalm 151: 6,10,11, 93-102, 109, 
113, 116, 123, 141, 145, 152, 157; Psalm 152: 103, 
141, 142; Psalm 153: 103, 141, 142; Psalm 154: 11, 
13, 93, 103-109, 112, 123, 129, 135, 141, 141n., 145, 
152; Psalm 155: 11, 93, 103, 109-112, 123, 141, 
141n., 145, 152; Psalms 151-155: v, 157; others, 
152; see also Apostrophe to Zion, Hymn to the 
Creator, and Plea for Deliverance 
Apostrophe to Zion (llQPs a Zion), 11, 12, 16, 19, 
115n., 123-127, 145, 156n., 157 
Arabic anti-psalm, lOOn. 

Aramaic orthography, 125n. 

Aramaic papyri, 8 
Audet, J.-P., 99 
autograph, 11, 93 


Baillet, M., 149n., 151 
Barth616my, D., 157n. 

Bechtel, Elizabeth Hay, v, 4 
Beirut, 5 

ben Asher, Aaron ben Moses, 9 
ben Asher codex, 9, 10 
ben Chayyin, Jacob, 9 
Biblia Hebraica, 9 
Bickerman, E., 99n. 

Bidawid, R. J., 7 
Bomberg, D., 9 
Braun, O., 7, 152 

Brownlee, W. H., 4n., 101, 102, 152 
Burrows, M., 3n. 


Cairo Geniza (texts), 9, 10, 113, 117, 143 

calendars, 134 

calfskin, 6 

Canaan, 16 

canticle, 116, 117, 123 

Carmignac, J., 101, 102, U0n., 152 

Catholic Bibles, 112 

Caves (Qumran): Cave 1: v, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 17, 151; 
Cave 2: 9, 12, 151; Caves 2-10: 4; Cave 3: 9, 12, 
151; Cave 4: v, 4, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 100, 123, 125n., 
137n., 151, 156, 157; Cave 5: 9, 12, 17; Cave 6: 9, 
12; Cave 8: 9, 12; Cave 11: v, 3,4, 5, 9, 12, 13, 14, 
137n., 155, 156 
celibacy, 117 
Childs, B., 16 
Christ, 157 
Christian, 17 
Christian art, 98 
Clark, K. W., 3n. 

Colson, F. H., 4n. 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Bible, 112 
copper scroll, 4 
covenant people, 99 

Cross, F. M., v, 3n., 4n., 6n., 8n., 9n., 13, 13n., 14, 
14n., 21, 153, 157, 157n. 


Damascus, 4, 4n., 7 
Damascus Document (CD), 96n., 149 
David, 5, 7, 7n., 10, 11, 13, 18, 94, 98, 100, 103, 109, 
112, 113, 134, 157, 158 

Davidic authority, 159; authorship, 13; covenant, 18; 
dynasty, 18; literature, 11, 14, 19, 135, 157, 158; 
psalter, 113 

David’s brothers, 94; heart or soul, 95, 96n.; man¬ 
hood, 95; wisdom, 135 

David’s Compositions (llQPs a DavComp), 11, 123, 
134-137, 145 
Dead Sea, 9 
de Lagarde, P., 158 
Delcor, M., 108, 152 
demons, 137n. 
deutero-canonical, 112 
Deuteronomy, 4, 11, 18 
de Vaux, R., 4n., 5, 6, 10, lOn. 
double entendre, 116 

Dupont-Sommer, A., 4, 11, 102, 127n., 152, 153 
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Ecclesiasticus, 112; see also Sirach 

Eissfeldt, O., 7, 152 

Elijah, Bishop of al-Anbar, 141 

’En Gedi, 146; psalter text, 151 

Enoch, 4, 13, 134 

epilogue to Sirach, 112 

Epistle of Jeremiah, 4n. 

erotic figures, nuances, 113, 114n., 116 

eschaton, 19 

Essenes, 4, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 108 
eucharist, 16 
evil spirits, 137n. 

Eybers, I. H., 148n. 

Ezekiel, 4 


Festival of Booths (tabernacles), 18 
Firkowitch, A., 9, 143 
Florilegium (4QFlor), 14, 151 
folk imagery, 98 
Former Prophets, 157 
Fragment E (llQPs a ), v, 155-159 
Freedman, D. N., 21 


Gallican Psalter, 97n. 

Gaster, T., 11, 148n. 
geburah, gibbor , 100 
Gilgamesh Epic, lOOn. 
goatskin, 6 
Goliath, 95, 100 
good shepherd, 94, 95, 98, 99 
Gospel of John, 158 
Gospel of Matthew, 110 
Greek mythology, 98 


Hagiographa, 158 

Handbook of Discipline (Syrian), Ml 

harlot, 117 

Hartman, L., 112 

Hasidim, 4, 109 

Hasmonaeans, 108 

Hebrew idiom, 96 

Hebrew poetry, 93, 108; scansion, 100, 101; stichoi, 
113 

hellenism, 99n. 
hellenistic period, 102 
Herod, 3, 4n. 

Herodian period, 6 
Hippolytus, 4 

Holy City, 19; see also Jerusalem 
holy communion, 16 
Hurvitz, A., 102, 112n., 152 
huspah, 5 

Hymn to the Creator (1 lQPs a Creat.), 11,19,129-131, 
135, 145, 156 


intertestamental literature, 100; period, 8 

Isaiah, 4, 19 

Isaiah scroll (IQIs a ), 6 


Jamnia, 14, 112 
Jericho, 7, 10, 141, 157 

Jerusalem (ancient), 3, 5, 7, 18, 19, 21, 100, 108, 123, 
127n.; (modern) Jordan, 4, 109, 146, 155; Apoc¬ 
alypse of the New, 4 
Jesse, 99 
Jesus, 157 

Jewish faith, 8; First Revolt, 3, 7, 14, 157, 158; 

Second Revolt, 3, 7; worship, 112 
Job, 4 

John, Gospel of, 158 
Josephus, 4, 99 
Jubilees, 4n., 13, 134 
Judaism, 7, 158 


Kahle, P., 9, 14, 143n. 

Karaite Jews, 141; synagogue (Cairo), 113n. 
Kisch, G., 96m, 152 
Kittel, R., 9 
Kraft, R. A., 157n. 

Krarup, O. C., lOOn. 


Lapp, P. W., 5 
Latin versions, 26 

Law, 108; oral, 158; and Prophets, 157, 158 

Leningrad, Public Library, 9, 143; Leningradensis, 15 

Leviticus fragments (Cave 11), 4 

liturgies, 134; liturgical poetry, 129, 134 

local text theory, 13, 14, 156-158 

Lycaonia, 99 

lyre, 98-100 

Lystra, 99 


Maccabean times, 13, 14 
Manual of Discipline (IQS), 105, 107, 143n., 149 
Masada, 7, 8, 8n., 14, 112n., 143, 146, 151; ben Sira 
text, 113n., 115n. 

Masoretes, 7, 13, 14; masoretic text, 25 .passim 

Matthew, Gospel of, 110 

medieval text of ben Sira, 113, 113n., 117 

memorabilia , 20 

memorial, 16 

metathesis, 116 

Metropolitan Subhalerahman of Damascus, 7 

midrash, 14, 95, 114n., 116 

Milik, J. T.,4n., 151 

Mingana, A., 152 

mistress, 114n., 117 

mosaics, 98, 99 

Moses, 98, 158; Mosaic literature, 158 
mother figure, 114n. 
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Nahal Hever, 7, 8, 8n., 151 
Nahum of Gamzu, 14 
Nash, W. L. (papyrus), 9 
Neo-Hebrew, 96n. 

New Testament, 14,158; period, 8, 19 
New York Times , 155 
Noth, M, 152 
nurse figure, 114, 117 


Orpheus, 98, 99, 116; Orphic images, vocabulary, 
influence, 98-102; Orphism, 102 
orthography, 125n. 


palaeography, 6 
Palaeo-Hebrew script, 4 
Palestine, 8, 9, passim 

Palestine Archaeological Museum, 4, 146, 155 

papyri, Samaritan, 8 
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